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FINGER-RINGS. 


Amonc writers, the most common and obvious 
topics of interest often are the last to attract 
attention. In proof of this, it is enough to say 
that nobody has written a good book about finger- 
rings until, just now, Charles Edwards, Esquire, 
of New York, has taken up the subject, and pro- 
duced one of the most readable and entertaining 
volumes of the season. It is entitled: “ The 
History and Poetry of Finger-Rings.”* He has 
not exhausted the subject, for it is utterly inex- 
haustible; but he has displayed a wonderful 
amount of research, and has brought forth from 
the rich mine of history a splendid display of 
gems, both ancient and modern. These he has 
arranged with the taste of an artist, and exhibited 
with the enthusiasm of an antiquary. By the 
courtesy of the publisher, Mr. Redfield, of New 
York, we are permitted to make copious extracts 
from the book, and even to engrave some of its 
embellishments for our own pages; and we pro- 
ceed, without further preface, to avail ourselves 
of his kindness for the entertainment of our 
readers. Mr. Edwards thus opens his subject :— 

** A circle, known as a finger-ring, has been 
an object of ornament and of use for thousands 
of years. Indeed, the time when it was first 
fashioned and worn is so far in the past that 
it alone shines there; all around is ashes and 
darkness. 

** This little perfect figure may seem to be a 
trifling matter on which to found an essay ; and 
yet we shall find it connected with history and 
poetry. It is indeed a small link, although it 
has bound together millions for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, more securely than could 
the shackle wrought for afelon. An impression 
from it may have saved or lost a kingdom; it 
is made the symbol of power, and has been a 
mark of slavery; love has placed it where a 
vein was supposed to vibrate in the heart; 





* An interesting work published by J. S. Redfield, 
New York. 
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affection and friendship have wrought it into a 
remembrance ; and it has passed into the grave 
upon the finger of the beloved one. 

** And though the ring itself may be stranger 
to us, and might never have belonged to ancestor, 
friend, or companion, yet there can be even a 
general interest about such a slight article; for 
instance, a few years ago a ring was found which 
had belonged to Shakspeare, and must have been 
a gift, for the true lover’s knot is there. Who 
would not desire to possess, who would not like 
even to see the relic? There is reason to sup- 
pose that this ring was the gift of Anne Hatha- 
way, she “who had as much virtue as could 
die,’ and we must be allowed to indulge in the 
idea that it was pressing Shakspeare’s finger 
when those lines were inscribed: “ To the idol 
of mine eyes, and the delight of my heart, Anne 
Hathaway :— 

“* Talk not of gems, the orient list, 

The diamond, topaz, amethyst, 
The emerald mild, the ruby gay; 
Talk of my gem, Anne Hathaway! 
She hath a way, with her bright eye 
Their various lustre to defy; 
The jewel she, and the foil they, 
So sweet to look Anne hath a way. 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway, 
To shame bright gems Anne hath a way !’* 








* The poem from which this stanza is taken has now 
become so scarce, and is so pleasing, that we are induced 
to insert it in this note :— 


TO THE IDOL OF MINE EVES, AND THE DELIGHT OF 
MINE HEART, ANNE HATHAWAY. 


Would ye be taught, ye feathered throng, 
With love’s sweet notes to grace your song, 
To pierce the heart with thrilling lay. 
Listen to mine Anne Hathaway! 
She hath a way to sing so clear, 
Pheebus might wond’ring stoop to hear; 
To melt the sad, make blithe the gay, 
And nature charm, Anne hath a way! 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway, 
To breathe delight Anne hath a way. 
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** We shall find many interesting stories con- 
nected with rings. By way of illustration, here 
is one: In a battle between Edmund the Anglo- 
Saxon and Canute the Dane, the army of the 
latter was defeated and fled; and one of its 
principal captains, Ulf, lost his way in the woods. 
After wandering all night, he met at daybreak a 
young peasant driving a herd of oxen, whom he 
saluted, and asked his name. ‘I am Godwin, 
the son of Ulfnoth,’ said the young peasant; 
‘and thou arta Dane.’ Thus obliged to confess 
who he was, Ulf begged the young Saxon to show 
him his way to the Severn, where the Danish 
ships were at anchor. ‘It is foolish in a Dane,’ 
replied the peasant, ‘to expect such a service 
from a Saxon; and, besides, the way is long, and 
the country people are allinarms.? The Danish 
chief drew off a gold ring from his finger, and 
gave it to the shepherd as an inducement to be 
his guide. The young Saxon looked at it for an 
instant with great earnestness, and then returned 
it, saying: ‘I will take nothing from thee; but 
I will try to conduct thee.? Leading him to his 
father’s cottage, he concealed him there during 
the day ; and when night came on, they prepared 
to depart together. As they were going, the old 
peasant said to Ulf: ‘ This is my only son, God- 
win, who risks his life for thee. He cannot 








When envy’s breath and rancorous tooth 
Do soil and bite fair worth and truth, 
And merit to distress betray, 
To soothe the heart Anne hath a way ; 
She hath a way to chase despair, 
To heal all grief, to cure all care, 
Turn foulest night to fairest day! 
Thou know’st, fond heart, Anne hath a way ; 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway— 
To make grief bliss Anne hath a way. 


Talk not of gems, the orient list, 
The diamond, topaz, amethyst, 
The emerald mild, the ruby gay; 
Talk of my gem, Anne Hathaway ! 
She hath a way, with her bright eye, 
Their various lustre to defy ; 
The jewel she, and the foil they, 
So sweet to look Anne hath a way 
She hath 2 way, 
Anne Hathaway— 
To shame bright gems, Anne hath a way. 


But were it to my fancy given 
To rate her charms, I'd call them Heaven, 
For, though a mortal made of clay, 
Angels must love Anne Hathaway; 
She hath a way so to control, 
To rapture the imprisoned soul, 
And sweetest Heaven on earth display, 
That to be Heaven Anne hath a way! 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway— 
To be Heaven’s self, Anne hath a way. 
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return among his countrymen again ; take him, 
therefore, and present him to thy king, Canute, 
that he may enter into his service.’ The Dane 
promised, and kept his word. The young Saxon 
peasant was well received in the Danish camp ; 
and, rising from step to step by the force of his 
talents, he afterwards became known over all 
England as the great Earl Godwin. He might 
have been monarch, while his sweet and beau- 
tiful daughter, Edith or Ethelswith, did marry 
King Edward. ‘ Godwin,’ the people said in 
their songs, contrasting the firmness of the father 
with the sweetness of the daughter, ‘is the parent 
of Edith, as the thorn is of the rose.’ ” 

Speaking of ancient, and especially of signet- 
rings, Mr. Edwards says :— 

* Some of the Egyptian signets were of extra- 
ordinary size ; Sir Gardiner Wilkinson mentions 
an ancient Egyptian one which contained about 
twenty pounds worth of gold. It consisted of a 
massive ring, half an inch in its largest diameter, 
bearing an oblong plinth, upon which the devices 
were engraved: on one face was the successor 
of Amunoph III., who lived B. C. 1400; on the 
other a lion, with the legend ‘Lord of strength,’ 
referring to the monarch; on the other side a 
scorpion, and on the remaining one a crocodile. 

In the work of Count Caylus, there is a 
vignette of a ring of bronze remarkable from its 
size and the subject upon it. The collet or 
collar of the ring is an inch in height, and eleven 
lines in thickness. The figure upon it is an ox, 
or, as the author we have referred to calls it, 
a cow recumbent and swaddled, or covered by 
draperies ; and it wears a collar, to which hangs, 
according to this author, a bell. He considers 
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that it was made when the Romans wore them 
of an excessive size, and while Gaul was under 
the dominion of the former; he does not give 
any guess at the intention or meaning of the 
subject. We believe it was originally Egyptian, 
and made in memory of the sacred Bull Apis 
(found in tombs), honored by the Egyptians as 
an image of the soul of Osiris, and on the idea 
that his soul‘ migrated from one Apis to another 
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in succession ; and as to what Caylus considers 
a bell, we are inclined to designate @ bag. In 
Doctor Abbott’s collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties are not only mummies of these sacred bulis, 
but also the skulls of others; and over the head 
of one is suspended a large bag, found in the 
pits with the bulls, and supposed to be used to 
earry their food. 

** Addison, in observing upon the size of old 
Roman rings, refers to Juvenal, as thus trans- 
lated by Dryden :— 

‘ Charged with light summer rings, his fingers sweat, 
Unable to support a gem of weight.’ 

And he goes on to say that this ‘was not an- 

ciently so great an hyperbole as it is now; for 

I have seen old Roman rings so very thick-about, 








his arms, rings of gold, ivory, and engraved 
cornelian were placed upon his fingers. 

** Contrary to what might have been supposed, 
the British Museum is not rich in rings. Through 
a dear friend, the author is able to give draw- 
ings of a few of its treasures, and the following 
extract from a letter: * They can trace none of 
their rings with any certainty. The collection 
is not large, and has been bought at various 
times from other collections and private sources, 
which could give no history, or, if attempted, 
none that can be relied on. Mr. Franks, the 
curator of this departmert, kindly made the 
impressions I send of those he considered most 
curious, and selected the others for me.’ ” 

** Here is one of those rings ; it bears the heads 
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} and with such large stones in them, that it is 
no wonder a fop should reckon them a little 
cumbersome in the summer season of so hot a 
climate.’ 

* As a proof of the size to which Roman rings 
sometimes reached, we here give an outline of 
one as it appears in Montfaucon; this ring bears 
the portrait of Trajan’s good queen, Plotina. 
The coiffure is remarkable and splendid, being 
composed-of three rows of precious stones cut 
in facets. According to Pliny, devices were not 
put upon the metal of rings until the reign of 
Claudius. 

“When a wealthy Egyptian had been em- 
balmed and placed in a superb case or coffin, 
with a diadem on his head, and bracelets upon 
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of Isis and Serapis. A similar ring (perhaps the 
same) is figured in Caylus, who observes on the 





singularity of form ana the ingenuity attendant 
upon shaping it, while itis considered extremely 
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inconvenient to wear; it would, however, suit all 
fingers, large or small, because it can be easily 
diminished or widened. The two busts are 
placed at the extremities of the serpent, which 
forms the body of the ring contrariwise, if we 
may be allowed the expression, so that, whatever 
position or twist is given to the ring, one of the 
two heads always presents itself in a natural 
position. The ring given by Caylus was found 
in Egypt, but is said to be of Roman workman- 
ship, and made when the former was under the 
dominion of the Romans; and he hints that the 
heads may represent a Roman emperor and 
empress under the forms of Isis and Jupiter 
Serapis, adding: ‘I will not hazard any con- 
jecture on the names that may be given them. 
I will content myself with saying that the work 
is of a good time, and far removed from the Lower 
Empire; and I will add that the quantity of rings 
which were wrought for the Romans of all the 
states may serve to explain the extraordinary 
forms which some present to us.’ 

‘* Here is another, from the British Museum, 
in which Isis and Serapis appear singularly 





placed; this ring is Romano-Egyptian, and of 

bronze. Here are two, Etruscan, from the same 

source, with an impression from each ; they are 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 





both of gold, while No. 2 has a white stone 
which works upon a swivel. We add, in this 
portion of our book, another from the British 
Museum; it is worked from Greek or Etruscan 
gold, and was found in the Abruzzi. 

« I}}ustrations of some of the Egyptian seal- 
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rings contained ia the British Museum will be 

found in Knight’s Pictorial Bible at the end of 

the third chapter of Esther. Fashion and fancy 

have given us rings of all imaginable shapes; 

and these powers, joined with religion and love, 

have traced upon them every supposable subject.” 
(To be continued.) 





HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


I wit give you two or three good rules which 
may help you to become happier than you would 
be without knowing them, but, as to being com- 
pletely happy, that can never be till you get to 
Heaven. 

The first is: “ Try your best to make others 
happy.” “Inever was happy,” said a certain 
king, “ till I began to take pleasure in the welfare 
of my people; but eversince then, in the darkest 
day, I have had sunshine in my heart.” 

My second rule: “Be content with little.” 
There are many good reasons for this rule. We 
deserve but little—we require but little; and 
“better is little, with the fear of God, than 
great treasures and trouble therewith.” Two 
men were determined to be rich, but they set 
about it in different ways; but the one strove 
to raise up his means to his degjres, while the 
other did his best to bring down his desires to 
his means. The result was, the one who coveted 
much was always repining, while he who desired 
but little was always contented. 

My third rule: * Look on the sunny side of 
things.” 

“Look up with hopeful eyes, 
Though all things seem forlorn 


The sun that sets to-night will rise 
Again to-morrow morn.” 


The skipping lamb, the singing lark, and the 
leaping fish tell us that happiness is not confined 
to one place; God, in his goodness, has spread 
it abroad on the earth, in the air, and in the 
waters. Two aged women lived in the same 
cottage ; one was always fearing a storm, and 
the other was always looking for sunshine, 
Hardly need I say which it was wore a for- 
bidding frown, or which it was whose face was 
lightened up with joy. 











THE TAPESTRY CARPET; OR, MR. PINKNEY’S SHOPPING. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL, AUTHOR OF “MISS BREMER’S VISIT TO COOPER’S LANDING,” ETC, 


“THat’s a pretty one, mother! I was going 
off without the money, after all.” 

“ Well, I declare!’ said Mrs. Pinkney, “so 
you was.” 

Mr. Pinkney came back into the room, and 
his wife gave the baby to her oldest girl, Eliza, 
as she rose to get the little hoard they had been 
saving all the year for the new carpet. They 
needed it badly enough. The one down on the 
parlor floor had been there, save cleaning days, 
ever since the Pinkneys went to housekeeping, 
when Eliza was a baby. 

It was really economical to have a new one 
now, for this could be cut over to do beautifully 
for the sitting-room, and the sitting-room carpet, 
darned and mended as it was, would “ hold to- 
gether some time on the front chamber, which 
wasn’t often used.” All this reasoning had 
been set forth, over and over again, in the family 
councils, until even little Jim understood the 
matter perfectly, and told Tom Bunker, next 
door, that “ our folks were going to have a new 
carpet, and father was going down to New York 
next week on purpose to get it.” 

The money, which Mrs. Pinkney poured out 
of the wide clasp of the faded bead purse, was 
the united saving of husband and wife. Mr. Pink- 
ney had agreed to give up tobacco, his wife had 
gone without a new winter bonnet, and had put 
in five dollars of her own earnings, for she was 
very industrious, and, notwithstanding the mul- 
titude of her household cares, found time occa- 
sionally to bind the customer shoes from her 
husband’s shop, or take in a little plain sewing. 
This great purchase had been in contemplation 
almost three years, for, withal, ready money 
came in very slowly. It wasegreat day with the 
family when they concluded there was enough on 
hand tosanction Mr. Pinkney’s trip to New York. 

He had not been down to the city before in all 
that time. It was not absolutely necessary to 
his business; and “there is the carpet, you 
know,” his wife would say at the proposal. So 
it came that the carpet was woven into the family 
history, as it were. 

* Do get cheerful colors,” said Mrs. Pinkney, 
as she rolled up the change, and her five dollar 
gold piece, inside the bills. 

* And a pretty pattern, pa,” added Eliza, who 
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was fast growing up to the time when the parlor 
furniture would be a special consideration to her. 
* Don’t forget my new shawl. I wish I could 
pick it oat myself.” 

“ Or my ‘ Easy Reader,’ ” said Jim. 

* Yes—yes,” said Mr. Pinkney, buttoning his 
overcoat once more, “ no danger.” 

“T think,’ Mrs. Pinkney added, with con- 
siderable hesitation of face and manner, “you 
had better get my merino now, and done with 
it. There’s the money—eight dollars. I wanta 
good brown ; and, perhaps, when Sprague’s new 
goods come, there won’t be the color I want after 
all. They say things are so cheap in New York.” 

* Well,” said Mr. Pinkney, “ is that all? be- 
cause it’s time I was off; the boat goes in half 
an hour, and I hate to get there just as the bell 
rings.” 

It was plain, Mr. Pinkney did not go to New 
York every day. 
ances with a very important air, as he went 


He nodded to his acquainte 


down street, carrying his old-fashioned valise in 
his hand. He “ stepped up to the captain’s office 
and settled,” without being requested to do so 
by the black man with the dinner-bell. Then 
he selected his berth, and put his valise under 
his pillow, while he went on deck until supper- 
time, when you may be sure that he had his 
money’s worth of stewed oysters, fried eggs, and 
beef-steak. 

Mr. Pinkney, having but one day to spare in 
the city, was ap betimes, almost as soon as the 
boat touched the wharf. He bought the first 
morning paper that was offered, and read it at 
Sweeny’s, where he went for his breakfast. 
Reading the advertisements carefully, Mr. Pink- 
ney’s attention was arrested by the following :— 


“IMPERIAL CARPET EMPORIUM! 
Wokrvp’s Farr at Lonpon! 

Tue Great Exursition! 
MEDALLION, Aususson, Roya, Parisian 
Vextvet Carrer! 

Woven expressly for the Great Exhibition. 
Received per steamer Atlantic—opened this day. 
Similar to that ordered expressly by Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, for the Royal Palace at Windsor. 

“ Also just received, the largest and richest 
assortment of Velvet, Tapestry and Brussels 
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Carpeting ever exhibited in this city. Remem- 
ber! at the ImprrtraLt Carpet Emporium, 55 
‘Bowery !” 

Mr. Pinkney was delighted. It was so fortu- 
nate that he should happen to stumble on that 
advertisement, for, of course, he might just as 
well go to the fountain-head of carpets at once, 
as to lose time by looking in at little shops, 
where there could not be much of an assortment. 
And what would Mrs. Pinkney say to his having 
seen a carpet like Queen Victoria’s! He only 
wished she was there to behold it with him. 
How he would “astonish the natives!” when 
he got back to Rhinbeck! 

There was no difficulty in finding the Empo- 
rium, once in the Bowery. There were carpets 
streaming from every window, rugs flaunting 
from the awning, great rolls of matting, gay oil- 
cloths standing on the sidewalk, all bearing 
enormous placards of marvellous excellence and 
cheapness, set forth in the most staring black 
and white letters and numerals. 

Mr. Pinkney, being naturally a bashful man, 
would have been almost afraid to venture into 
such a fashionable establishment, had it not been 
for the politeness of a very handsomely dressed 
young gentleman; who was sauntering carelessly 
past with his hands in his pockets, evidently 
enjoying the most elegant leisure. 

“Walk in?” said he, in the most affable man- 
ner, nodding towards the store. 

Mr. Pinkney was very grateful for this un- 
looked-for kindness from a stranger. 

** Why, yes,” said he, with a lingering embar- 
rassment. ‘I had a little errand in this line.” 

“From the country, I suppose,” said the 
obliging young man. 

Mr. Pinkney wondered how he had discovered 
it, but answered that he was. 

* Well, you couldn’t do better,” said his new 
acquaintance, “I pledge you my word and 
honor, sir! than at the Emporium, in all New 
York. In all New York, sir!” 

Mr. Pinkney was delighted at having his own 
judgment so favorably and forcibly confirmed. 

*‘ Are you acquainted in here, sir?” he in- 
quired, as he tried to summon courage to go in, 
and make his wants known. 

* Slightly—slightly, sir. Here, Dawson Jones 
—some of you come here immediately, and at- 
tend to this gentleman.” 

The obliging young man resumed his walk, 
without waiting to be thanked; and Mr. Pink- 
ney, finding himself quite at home by the intro- 
duction, followed the attentive salesman into 
the first department. 

* What can we show you to-day, sir? Carpets 





oil-cloths, matting, window-shades, anything or 
everything, sir,” said Mr. Dawson, rubbing his 
hands, and then pointing about carelessly, as if 
to introduce his customer to the “ largest and 
richest assortment” in New York city! 

** Carpets?” said Mr. Dawson. “ Certainly, 
sir. What would you choose to look at—velvet, 
tapestry, Brussels—” 

*T should be pleased,” said Mr. Pinkney, 
modestly, but emboldened by all this attention 
and kindness, “‘ to see the—the—that carpet of 
Queen Victoria’s.” 

“This way, sir;” and Mr. Dawson added, 
facetiously, ‘* suppose you didn’t think of buying 
it this morning, did you?” 

Mr. Pinkney ventured a little laugh, as he 
followed Mr. Dawson. How kind and obliging 
this was! Now, at Sprague’s, just as likely as 
not, he would have been kept waiting half an 
hour, while Mrs. Dr. Jones chose her new dress, 
or Mrs. Allan Tillman decided among twenty 
different patterns of oil-cloths. 

** No pushing you one side for ‘ big bugs’ here,”’ 
said Mr. Pinkney to himself, for he had all the 
narrow ill-will and jealousy towards that much 
scandalized portion of the community, common 
to his class. 

*T suppose everything connected with this 
remarkable importation will interest you, sir,”’ 
said Mr. Dawson. “Our firm were at an im- 
mense expense, as you will see. This, sir,’”’ and 
he pointed to a long, narrow box, more like one 
of the great “‘leaders” into Mrs. Pinkney’s cis- 
tern, than anything—* this, sir, is the box which 
contained it.” 

If it had been a century-hidden, and freshly 
discovered mummy case, Mr. Pinkney could not 
have looked upon it with greater interest. 

* And this, sir,” touching what appeared an 
immense roll of very coarse drugget, “this is 
the Rovat Mepatiion Avsvusson itself!” 

With the aid of an attendant shopman, Mr. 
Dawson, by a dexterous flourish, spread this 
wonderful production at the feet of our humble- 
minded friend. He thought of Eliza’s poppies 
and marigolds in the garden at home, of Squire 
Hudson’s tulip beds, of Dr. Jones’s dahlias; 
better still—the great floral centrepiece at the 
Rhinbeck horticultural exhibition; the most 
gorgeous flowers, the richest foliage, the deepest, 
softest moss, mingled, woven, matted together, 
seemed this royal medallion carpet. His eyes 
ached as if he had been looking at the sun. Mr. 
Dawson made up for his speechless admiration 
by a volley of information with regard to its 
manufacture, and the interior decorations of 
Windsor Castle. He knew about as much of 
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one as the other, but Mr. Pinkney, drinking in 
every word for future retail use, regarded Mr. 
Dawson as wonderfully intelligent as he was 
affable ; and considered himself fortunate beyond 
account in having had a glimpse at such un- 
dreamed-of splendors. 

“Our firm,” said Mr. Dawson, “deal of 
course with only the choicest manufacturers. 
‘Higgins and Tull’ are occupied all the year, 
after our own orders are filled, in refurnishing 
the queen’s various palaces. Of course you are 
aware that her carpets are renewed every year; 
orisittwiceayear? Letmesee!’? and Mr. Daw- 
son made a pause of recollection, with his finger 
applied to the tip of his nose. 

“ At spring and fall house-cleaning, I sup- 
pose,” ventured Mr. Pinkney; the two great 
events of his domestic year. 

“‘T presume so—I presume so,”’ said Mr. Daw- 
son, blandly, “ but not being a family man my- 
self, could notsay. Oh, sir, Brussels you wished 
to see, I think you said?” 

Mr. Pinkney had said nothing of the kind. 
Up till to-day, his sole idea of a carpet was in- 
grain. He had made shoes to tread Brussels 
carpets ; his own, meantime, had never done so. 
However, he could not dream of disputing the 
point with so intelligent a person, and, casting 
a lingering look on the glories of the royal me- 
dallion, he followed the lead into an extensive 
room, where men and boys were rolling and 
unrolling bales of carpeting, with a great deal 
of unnecessary activity, considering it was not 
yet nine o’clock in the day, and Mr. Pinkney 
was the only purchaser present. 

“A very superior articlg, sir ;” and Mr. Daw- 
son, with a skilful twitch and jerk, known only 
to the trade, sent a roll trundling over the floor; 
“ good, lively colors, latest style. Here’s an- 
other—same thing, on buff and blue ground ; 
fashionable colors this year. What are your 
curtains, sir?—I suppose you wish a match. 
Match or contrast, it’s all the same; we find as 
many like one as the other. J prefer a contrast, 
decidedly—gives more of an air. Green,I think 
you said ?—would recommend crimson ground, 
sir. Here is an excellent shade, bright green 
figures ; but perhaps I misunderstood you, sir— 
you may prefer tapestry; most people do; to 
confess the truth, Brussels is a little bit behind 
the age.” 

To tell the truth, the Brussels, tasteful and 
graceful as it was, looked wondrous dull after 
the royal medallion. It seemed to Mr. Pinkney 
“a queer kind of a carpet, any way, so stiff and 
unfinished. To his unpractised eyes, a good, 
bright ingrain was infinitely superior. 
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*“Ingrain?” said Mr. Dawson; “certainly, 
sir—directly—we have them in another depart- 
ment. For your dining-room or chamber car- 
pet ?—of course, many prefer ingrain for a dining- 
room—some of our best people, who could af- 
ford Brussels perfectly well. You said you 
would look at the tapestry first, I think—this 
We open a new lot this morning, 
Fact is, sir, competition is 


way, sir. 
wonderfully cheap. 
so great, and some people manage to secure so 
much of the trade! that many in our line—sorry 
to say it, sir—but, of course, we can’t help it— 
have failed, and an immense stock has been 
thrown into market, which puts prices down 
shamefully. We shall actually lose on any one 
of these carpets—obliged to afford them so cheap ! 
I can let you have that, sir, for eleven shillings 
—best style of tapestry—entirely new ; nothing 
like it has ever been offered before.” 

Mr. Dawson paused to take breath, and Mr. 
Pinkney was seized with a sudden ambition. 
At first, he had gazed upon the tapestry with 
the same hopeless admiration with which he 
had beheld the royal medallion. He could not 
see any difference in them, except that this was 
woven by the yard, instead of one piece, and 
He had 
never seen tapestry before; he did not believe 
there was one in all Rhinbeck. ‘“‘ What would 
Mrs. P. say to that!’ thought the little man. 
* And there’s Eliza—My! how them eyes of 
hers would snap !” 

He had been instructed to pay a dollara yard, 
for, as Mrs. Pink- 


was, if possible, even more brilliant. 


or as high as nine shillings; 
ney often said, “‘ While we are about it, we might 
just as well get a good one.” Only two shillings 
more! and besides, he might come down a little. 

** Ts that the lowest you could afford to take 
for it ?”’ he inquired, hesitatingly. 

** Well—let me see.””’ Mr. Dawson made a 
great show of consulting the small bit of paste- 
board sewn on the carpeting, with its mysterious 
hieroglyphics of “ cost.” 

“If you are really smitten with that particu- 
lar pattern, a trifle sha’n’t stand between us; as 
it’s you, 1 ’ll say ten and sixpence.” 

Certain qualms of conscience had beset Mr. 
Pinkney during the pause. He had better look 
at the ingrain, any way, though it was rather 
mortifying to give so much trouble. 

“Oh, don’t mention it—trouble’s a pleasure, 
sir—but you won’t decide to take an ingrain, I 
am sure, if it’s for your parlor. Here they are, 
sir; quite common, you see; the fact is, no paina 
at all, comparatively, are taken with ingrain, 
now-a-days. Nobody uses ’em for parlors, you 
know; and—one dollar, sir; the red and green, 
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nine shillings. The wood colors I could not 
warrant ; wood colors will fade in thesun. You 
see, we speak right out, sir—lose nothing by 
honesty in the long run—that’s our principle. 
I could not advise you to take the wood colors, 
and it’s the only style we have for a dollar. 
There is so little competition in ingrain, sir— 
every one prefers tapestry ; the difference in price 
is so trifling.” 

Struck by this admirable honesty—he had 
always been warned of the cheating of New 
York stores, but here was a wonderful exception 
—Mr. Pinkney turned the subject over again in 
his mind, as his hand fingered the money in his 
pocket. 

How dull, how coarse, how uninviting looked 
the ingrain—how exquisitely beautiful the tapes- 
try, by comparison! Truth was, Mr. Pinkney 
had commenced his shopping at the wrong end 
of the store. 

* You’d better take the other, depend upon 
it, now,” urged Mr. Dawson. ‘“ You will never 
be sorry ; come, now. I’ll split the difference 
if you ’ll take that tapestry—you shall have it 
for ten shillings! ‘There, sir, that’s throwing it 
away !” and his hand came down with an em- 
phatic thump on an adjacent roll of * three ply.” 

Mr. Pinkney, not stopping to consider what 
motive this generous man could have in present- 
ing him with a part of his parlor carpet, and 
enticed by “the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life,” hesitated, wavered, and finally fell, 
before the temptation. 

The cost of Eliza’s new shawl would make 
up the difference in price. He guessed she would 
not care about it just now, for the sake of hav- 
ing the handsomest carpet in town! he hurried 
past that portion of his reflections, however. 

“ Twenty-nine—thirty—thirty yards, I think 
you said, sir; good-sized room. But stop—this 
is narrower than ingrain—we must allow for 
that—though you won’t want more than half of 
the extra breadth, and we must allow some waste 
for the figure. Thirty-one, thirty-two—three— 
four—five—six. Thirty-six yards, and you may 
have some left for an ottoman, or something of 
that sort.” 

Clip went the shining scissors faster than Mr. 
Dawson’s tongue. It was too late to remonstrate, 
or withdraw. Mr. Pinkney beheld, to his con- 
sternation, his wife’s new merino dress swal- 
lowed up in the extra six yards. 

More than that, the money for the children’s 
little presents, Jim’s new school-books, all gone, 
as he mutely stood by to see the bill made out, 
and counted down the amount to the last shilling, 
with a miserable foreboding. 
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It was but ten o’clock when Mr. Pinkney 
emerged from the carpet emporium. The well- 
dressed, agreeable young man was still saunter- 
ing up and down under the gay awning. He 
nodded familiarly, but Mr. Pinkney was not 
uplifted by the recognition. He had almost the 
whole day before him, but he had neither the 
heart nor the change to do anything. He had 
to make up his fare home in odd sixpences and 
shillings, instead of being able to lay down a 
good, stiff, new bill. It was a very mortifying 
termination to anticipated enjoyment. He saun- 
tered about for a while, but, by twelve o’clock, 
he was back again at the boat, and sat there, on 
a round stool, all day, looking at the tide work- 
ing up into the slip, with its load of drift-wood 
and weeds, and general refuse, or watched the 
hay and grain unshipped from the neighboring 
barges, enlivened by the melancholy * ba-a-ing” 
and bleating of the sheep on the upper deck, who 
seemed conscious that they had come all this 
way only to be sold, and separated, and sacrificed, 
to the insatiable appetite of a New York market. 





Yes, here comes par,” shouted Jim, from 
the doorstep; early as it was, and cold as it was, 
too, in the frosty, autumn morning. 

“ Possible?” said Mrs. Pinkney, dropping the 
bread-knife, though she had been expecting her 
husband half an hour, and had run to the win- 
dow after every dish placed upon the breakfast- 
table. 

“Dear me, pa, how d’ye do—cold? well, it 
is cold as anything this morning. Eliza, blow 
up that fire a little. Jim, here, take your pa’s 
valise right into the bed-room.” 

Eliza, dying to hear about the shopping, and 
dwelling on the sensation she should make with 
her new shawl at meeting the next day, did not 
stop to look up the bellows, but blew till she 
was red in the face. Jim, and a band of young 
expectants, watched the valise with hungry eyes, 
relying on the store of oranges and peppermint 
drops that they were sure it contained. 

* Don’t bother your pa till he gets a good, hot 
cup of coffee, children ; don’t you see he’s as 
cold asa stone? Pick up that knife, Liza—the 
baby *Il have it, next thing; don’t crowd round 
the fire so.” Still, Mrs. Pinkney, welcoming 
her husband, and issuing her orders, was not 
unmindful of the new merino, and hoped it was 
a good brown, as she poured the coffee. She 
thought her husband strangely incommunicative, 
it is true, but she controlled her own impatience 
and the children, at the same time. 

Poor Mr. Pinkney! to have to acknowledge 
that his valise was as empty as when he left 
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home! that his wife’s dress was sacrificed, and 
Eliza’s much needed shawl not forthcoming! to 
face his favorite’s quivering lip, and moistening 
eyes, when he was told that the Easy Reader, 
the oranges, and the candies, were still remain- 
ing in their respective shelves and stalls in New 
York, from which no one had ever before arrived 
empty-handed! 

Mrs. Pinkney, with her thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience of the world’s disappointments, gulped 
down the reproaches that would rise up, not so 
much at her own as her children’s grievances. 
Eliza went from one crying spell into another, 
until her eyes were too red to go to school. 
Jimmy, usually the most amiable of the family, 
vowed that “ he wished the mean old carpet in 
the middle of the river,” and refused altogether 
to be comforted. 

“Only wait till you see it,” pleaded Mr. 
Pinkney, in extenuation, as he departed the 
back way to the shop, without waiting for the 
carman’s arrival, or even broachiag the subject 
of the royal medallion and Queen Victoria. Mr. 
Dawson had said he would never be sorry if he 
bought it. Mr. Dawson was mistaken. Mrs. 
Pinkney and Eliza only were present at the 
important arrival. More brilliant than ever, by 
the dingy contrast of walls and furniture, shone 
out the gorgeous coloring of the tapestry carpet, 
as it was spread upon the parlor floor. 

Eliza dried her eyes, and, for the first time, 
felt it was possible to forgive her father, and 
wait another month for her shawl. She had 
not adjectives enough at her command to ex- 
pend in admiration of it. 

Mrs. Pinkney looked around at the cheap 
wall paper, the well-worn maple chairs, the 
green paper window-curtains, the faded table- 
cover, and shook her head. She looked more 
closely. There was but one side; the carpet 
would never turn. Was Mr. Pinkney crazy! 
Once more the floodgates of Eliza’s tears were 
opened. Mrs. Pinkney slowly rolled it up, with 
a rapid but unutterable decision, replaced the 
covering in which it had been sewn, and stood 
it up behind the door, in the corner. * 

Saturday night had come round again. The 
children had gone to bed, Eliza had taken her 
sewing next door, and Mrs. Pinkney brought 
her work-basket, and sat down on the other 
side of the table, where her husband was making 
out some bills. 

It was quite remarkable how busy Mr. Pink- 
ney had been that week; this was the first time 
he had really sat down at home; and now, he 
did not take his eyes off his papers, though 
nervously conscious that his wife was watching 
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him, and only waiting for a pause on his part to 
commence a conversation. 

*T saw you go down street this afternoon,” 
he said, after a while, commencing as far from 
the dreaded subject as possible. It had not yet 
been broached between them. ’ 

* Yes,” angwered Mrs. Pinkney, deliberately, 
“T had been at Sprague’s, and got Eliza her 
shawl. How do you like it?” 

Mr. Pinkney looked up wonderingly, and saw 
some folds of merino lying under the shawl, at 
the bottom of the parcel. 

Could Mrs. Pinkney have been transgressing 
their long established rule, and getting in debt 
for these things? His wife saw the direction 
of his eyes. ‘* Yes—that’s"my dress—an excel- 
lent piece; the first sold off of it. I was there 
when it was opened, and I don’t believe I could 
have done better in all New York.” 

Unfortunate allusion. Mr. Pinkney’s interest 
suddenly ceased, and the bills began rustling 
again. ‘ When’s that carpet going to be made 
up?” he said, in sudden desperation, resolving 
to have it over with at once. 

* The tapestry? I don’t know—it depends 
on when Mrs. and Dr. Jones calculates to clean 
house. Mine’s going down next week. There 
—don’t look so mystified, John, for goodness’ 
I s’pose I might as well tell the whole 
She sent down by Sprague about the 


sake. 
story. 
{ime you went for a tapestry for her double 
parlors. Well, 1 offered it to him—the one 
you brought up Monday morning, and took a 
real handsome ingrain instead. You didn’t 
think I was going to put that fly-away thing on 
my front room floor, did you? Not while I’ve 
two grains of common sense left, you may de- 
It showed every spot on the wall paper, 
Ketch me !” 

It was probably in reply to this concluding 
injunction thate Mr. Pinkney walked around 
the table and kissed his wife. Never was a man 
more heartily relieved, and he presented her 
with the two dollars and odd shillings, balance, 
on the spot; and admired the dress and shawl 
almost as much as he did the wife, who knew 
not only how to refrain from reproaches, but 
could “* make the best of a bad bargain.” 

Mr. Pinkney described the royal medallion 
carpet many times that winter, to visitors who, 
having never seen the tapestry, admirea the 
new ingrain extremely; and Mrs. Dr. Jones 
little dreamed that the selection which she gave 
Mr. Sprague so much credit for had really been 
the choice of the little shoemaker who fitted 
herself and children so neatly. 
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and every scratch on the chairs. 








THE ART OF MAKING WAX FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


* 

THERE are no imitations of natural objects 
more exact and pleasing than those made of 
wax, more especially the representations of Fruit 
and Flowers. So exact indeed are they, if well 
made, that the most practised eye cannot some- 
times detect the real from the artificial. 

The very beauty of waxen fruit and flowers 
induces the belief that to make them must be 
difficult. “Ican never make any so beautiful 
as these,” is a very oft-repeated expression upon 
witnessing even a single group. Yes, in truth, 
no art is of more easy attainment; a little 
patience and a little taste are the whole mental 
requisites ; these, superadded to ordinary care in 
the manipulation, cannot fail very shortly to 
render proficient the most inexperienced. Yet 
it is not to be denied that a slight knowledge of 
the harmony of colors and of botany will greatly 
assist in the perfection of the more difficult of 
these works of elegance. The chief thing is to 
know how to select the proper materials, and how 
to set about the work in a proper manner; and it 
may be added, to commence with what is most 
easy. Should it be a fruit, let it be one of a 
single color, as an orange or a lemon; or if a 
flower, we might recommend a snowdrop, 
violet, or a narcissus, in which there is no com- 
plexity, and little pencilling. 

In large towns, the requisite materials can 
always readily be procured, and it is not worth 
while that any of them should be home made; 
yet, as persons who desire to practise this art 
may live far in the country where it is difficult 
to obtain even the simpler requisites, and as 
circumstances often arise in which it is absolutely 
impossible to procure what may be wanted for a 
particular purpose, as in the case of a mould 
being required for a certain specimen of a fruit, 
or the extra thick wax desirable for particular 
flowers, &c., we intend to include in this every 
available information ; that the learner, however 
remotely situated may be his residence, or unique 
his model, may have as much as possible his 
difficulties removed, his mind stimulated, and 
his fingers directed to attain excellence. 

Beginning with the easiest department, it is 
necessary to divide the subject into the making 
of Fruit, and the making of Flowers. These 
are quite distinct in themselves. The former 


includes the imitation of all solid objects, with 
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melted wax poured into moulds. The latter 
includes those more delicate ones which are 
made without moulds, of wax previously cut 
into thin sheets. 


WAXEN FRUIT. 


The art of making Waxen Fruit includes 
every small object made in a mould; thus, the 
same instructions that direct to make an orange, 
are equally applicable to form an egg, a pea, a 
cucumber, the stem of a cactus, a doll, a bust, 
or any similar article, observing that the prin- 
ciple upon which all are formed is, that a mould 
is requisite. Thisis first to be made or procured, 
then wax is to be cast in it, sometimes solid, 
sometimes hollow. In many cases the objects 
will now be completely finished, with the ex- 
ception of just trimming around where the mould 
joined; in other cases, the wax castings are to 
be painted with dry colors for some, and wet 
colors for others; and in different manners, ac- 
cording to the effect desired to be produced. 
Thus, the imitation of solid objects in wax 
necessarily resolves itself into three distinct por- 
tions, each of which we must consider in detail ; 
and first, as to 


MAKING MOULDS OF TWO PARTS. 


The materials and implements requisite for 
making the proper moulds are plaster of Paris; 
some slips of stiff paper, or ribbons of tin cut 
from thin tin plates of their full length, and 
about three inches wide; some damp sand in a 
bowl; a pint basin; large spoon; small dinner 
knife; and jug of water. The plaster of Paris 
should be quite fresh, and of good quality, super- 
fine if it can be procured, ¥ not, the common 
plaster of the oilshops; the superfine is very 
much to be preferred, as it is whiter, finer, harder, 
and more durable. Thus provided, procurt a 
regularly formed fruit, and one which is neither 
hard like a walnut, nor yet rough like a peack, 
nor irregular like a pineapple; an orange is a 
very good one for this purpose ; then proceed as 
follows :— 

Mould for an Orange.—Sink nearly one-half 
the orange inte the sand which has been pre- 
viously damped; and it will be better, for a 
reason afterwards explained, to sink that part of 
the orange to which the stalk was attached, so 
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that the widest part of the orange shall be just 


above the sand. Make the sand smooth around 
it. Then take one of the longest pieces of tin, 
bend it round into a hoop a little more than an 
inch wider than the orange, and keep it of this 
form and size, by a bit of string tied round it; 
stick this hoop in the sand so as to inclose the 
orange, and be at an equal distance from it on 
every side, the upper edge of the tin standing up 
above the fruit, which is now prepared for casting 
from. If you have no tin, a piece of stiff and 
smooth brown paper, folded double, and one end 
fastened to the other by a wafer or wax, and the 
slip then made to surround the fruit, will do as 
well as the tin, though it is more troublesome to 
insert into the sand. 

Now prepare the plaster of Paris, which is to 
be poured on tothe fruit. First pour water into 
the basin (it may be haif or three-quarters full), 
sprinkle the plaster into the water quickly, till 
it comes up to the top of the water, or till you 
think you have enough to cover the exposed 
half of the fruit to half an inch in depth, pour 
off the superfluous water, and stir the whole to- 
gether quickly, till well mixed, to about the 
consistence of thick cream or honey; then pour 
the mixed plaster upon the fruit, so as to cover 
it all over equally, or as nearly so as possible ; 
the plaster will, of course, be stopped from run- 
ning away by the tin edging. If it should be too 
thin, and therefore run too much off the fruit, 
so as to leave the top bare, or nearly so, you 
must, after pouring it on the fruit, watch till it 
begins to harden, and then with a knife plaster 
it on the deficicnt parts, or else quickly mix up 
a little more to pour on; the whole of this must 
not take up above aeminute or two, or the plaster 
will begin to set, as it is called, that is, it will 
commence solidifying, for it is the property of 
calcined plaster of Paris to unite itself with water 
with so strong a chemical affinity that from an 
impalpable powder it becomes 2 hard and solid 
substance. 

While the half mould, now roughly formed, 
is becoming hard enough to handle, the basin 
and spoon must be carefully washed, ready for 
use again presently, for a second quantity of 
plaster must never be mixed up in any vessel, 
till all former quantities be carefully washed 
away; and be it remarked; also, that if plaster 
gets hard and dry in a basin, spoon, or other 
vessel, the best way to remove it is to pour ina 
little water, when it will readily separate in one 
piece. 

We will now suppose the plaster, which has 
been poured on the fruit, to have gotten about as 
hard as the flesh of a soft pear, or just hard enough 
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to handle ; when this is the case, take the whole 
up from the sand, take away with the point of 
the knife all sand which will drop from it, care- 
fully remove the tin rim, and hold the mould by 
the fruit; now cut away any superfluous parts 
around the outside with a knife, as quickly as 
convenient, for it is now momentarily getting 
harder ; turn it up, and holding the mould itself in 
the hand, fruit uppermost, remove the orange, if 
it can be done readily without hurting the mould. 
Lay the fruit aside, cut away the lower edge of 
the mould where it has touched the sand, till the 
mould is exactly that of half the fruit, which is 
easily seen by the shape of it internally. This 
is somewhat important, in order that the second 
half of the mould shall fit the fruit. If the tin 
has been of proper size, the mould will be half 
an inch thick around the edge. 

The next operation is to prepare the second 
half of the mould, and that is easier and quicker 
to do than the first. First make two, three, or 
four holes with the round point of the knife 
in different parts of the edge of the former half, 
to such a depth and of such asize that each will 
hold half a small marble or large pea. Then grease 
with tallow and salad oil, melted together in 
equal proportions, and laid on with a small 
brush, the edge of the finished half, holes and 
all. Wipe the orange from all sand, and place 
it in the half mould exactly as it came out, so 
that it shall fitin every part; surround the fin- 
ished half mould with a long slip of stiff paper 
or tin, which you must tie on with a string, or 
fasten with a wafer. Place the whole, thus pre- 
pared, on a table or flat surface, fruit uppermost ; 
prepare some more liquid plaster, as in the former 
instance, pour it upon the fruit, and let it partly 
harden. Then take off the edging, trim up the 
outside, and when quite hard, insert the blade 
of the knife between the two halves and separate 
them. The whole mould will now be complete, 
and the fruit being taken out, it will be ready to 
cast in. 

This is the simple process employed for making 
two-part moulds of all equally or regularly formed 
fruit of the nature of the orange, or such as are 
at the same time soft and yielding, such as are 
without depressions, or irregular hollows or 
warts, and of such a nature that the plaster will 
not stick to them. For other fruit, as will here- 
after be observed, a rather different method must 
be pursued. 

If a second mould be desired of the same fruit, 
a new half may be cast from the fruit for either 
side of it, by the same method as pursued for 
the second half of the original mould, without 
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having recourse to the sand, as in making the orange; A represents it half buried in the sand, 
first. ; with the tin or paper around; B is a view of 


The cut above shows the moulding of the } the first half mould when complete. 





FADED FLOWERS. 


BY N. W. BRIDGE. 








Inscribed to Miss L oe, 

THE flowers thy maiden hand did gather The favored lover’s smiling look, 

And group in art’s most rich array, The clasp of youth’s caressing arms, 
And send me by thy loving brother, The love-notes of the crystal brook, 

This bright spring morn are thrown away. That sung and mirrored wedded charms: 
But not until their language sweet Nothing to tell their early bloom 

Had touched the spirit’s yearning chords, Of love and praise was e’er a theme; 
Giving the heart a warmer beat Their smile, and blush, and heart perfume 

Than oft is felt from spoken words, The soul of many a charmed one’s dream: 
And they ’d so smiling met my gaze, What gentle care and deeds inspired— 

And charmed mine eye with bloom and grace, What sweet delights arid blessings shed, 
That I had drawn in Fancy’s rays How much their presence was desired 

Thy portrait in each floweret’s face. Until their blooming gifts were fled! 
Ah! not until for many a day And oft ’tis thus with Eve’s fair flowers, 

The light dnd air within my room And friendships, fanned by fortune’s wing; 
Revealed the charms and wealth of May While they retain their bloom and powers, 

In beauty, fragrance, bud, and bloom. All seek their smiles, their virtues sing. 
And sweetest flowers in spring’s bouquet, ; But when their health and charms depart, 


When of theis fairest charms bereft, (The golden sweets of sunny hours), 
They lose their home in many a heart; 





Are daily cast unwept away, } 

And no kind record of them left. ; They ’re thrown away like faded flowers! 
Nothing to tell on what green bank With scarce a thought of what had been, 

Life’s sweetest breath and radiance drew— Of grace, and bloom, and sweetness wasted ; 
How deep within their bosom sank Of love and smiles while leaves were green— 

The sunbeam’s smile s0 warm and true: Coldness, neglect, and frowns when blasted. 
The moon’s divinely tender light— With no warm breast ou which to lean, 

The gift of loved ones seen afar— They pine away, their griefs unspoken ; 
Whose portrait ’s set in dew-drops bright Their sighs unheard, and tears unseen, 

By many a fondly gazing star: Heart leaflets crushed, and tendrils broken, 
The zephyr’s kiss, the leaflet’s sigh, And those to whom they once were dear, 

The approach of rivals seen or heard, $ Till touched with kindred blight and woe, 
The visits of the butterfly, ; May ne’er divine the pangs severe 

The honey-bee and humming-bird : 2 They gave to others long ago. 
The morning bards of glade and glen, ‘ But few could know, and shed no tear, 

Of lofty bough and lowly bush, ; The griefs that round the hapless throng; 
The robin, linnet, lark, and wren, What faded flowers oft suffer here 

The blackbird, oriole, and thrush: From selfishness, neglect, and wrong! 
And minstrels of the moonlit vale, ; Ah, what are human friendships worth— 

Whose highest strains to eve belong— Affections, sympathies, and loves— 
The mocking-bird, and nightingale, If, in an earthly blight and dearth, 

Those poet-laureates of song : They flee like birds from autumn groves? 
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HELEN BENNETT. 


BY MARIAN HARLAND, AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Hoprne ever, failing never— 
Though deceived, believing still— 
Long abiding, all confiding 
To thy Heavenly Father’s will. 
Meek and lowly, pure and holy, 
Chief among the blessed Three— 
Turning sadness into gladness, 
Heaven-born art thou, Charity !? 


“You have not written to Amelia since her 
marriage, almost three months ago. Have you 
not heard from her in that time?” 

** More than once.” 

** Was the tone of her letters cold, or other- 
wise different from her ordinary style ?” 

“No; just the same—perhaps more affec- 
tionate ;” and the speaker’s voice faltered slightly 
as she bent lower over her sewing. 

‘‘ My dear Helen,” resumed her companion, 
after a moment of troubled scrutiny, “you are 
an enigma. Why not tell me plainly the reason 
of this alienation fromeone of your best friends ? 
You do not act without cause.” 

“T do not!’ responded Helen, with an air of 
proud confidence. ‘“ My opinions are neither 
lightly formed, nor easily shaken. In the pre- 
sent instance, my resolution was not taken until 
after a severe struggle; my duty, however, is 
clear. I will not affect a love which I do not 
feel, and I cannot love when respect is gone. 
You may well look bewildered; this language, 
used in reference to Amelia, would have as- 
tonished no one more than myself four months 
since. You recollect the Jame seamstress whom 
I recommended as worthy of your patronage, she 


being the sole support of an infirm mother and 


two little sisters?” ' 
“Sarah Mendon? Yes, I know; but what 
possible connection ?” . 


* Wait a little, and you shall see. Amelia 
became interested in the poor creature, and em- 
ployed her to make up nearly the whole of her 
{rousseau—somewhat against my judgment, I 
coafess; for, although Sarah executes plain 
sewing with neatness and dispatch, I doubted 
whether her qualifications as a dressmaker were 
Two orthree dresses were 
made, and Amelia appeared so well satisfied with 
the result of what had at first appeared to be in- 


of the highest order. 


“ALONE” 
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AND “THE HIDDEN PATH.” 


considerate generosity, that I ceased my inquirics 
on the subject. The wedding took place, fol- 
lowed by a week of festivity, and the bridal pair 
set off for their home in the South. The day 
after their departure, Sarah Mendon called to 
see if I had any employment for her. I had 
none, but was struck, as I said this, by her de- 
spairing look. *‘ Why, Sarah,’ said I, ‘surely you 
are not in actual need of work?’ ‘Indeed, Miss 
Bennett,’ answered she, sobbing, ‘unless I get 
something to do to-day, I do not know where 
we are to find food for to-morrow.’ ‘ Impossi- 
ble I cried; ‘ your rent is not yet due, I know, 
and the money you received from Mrs. Horton 
alone would be sufficient, if expended judi- 
She 
blushed scarlet at the sound of Amelia’s name, 


ciously, to support you for some time.’ 


and, starting up, said something about ‘ looking 
further.’ ‘Stay,’ I said, ‘you do not go until I 
understand this matter. 
to intrust me with your difficulties? 
always befriended you, and have confidence in 


Why should you fear 
I have 


you to believe that your intentions are good, 
even should your actions be ill-judged. What 
was the amount paid you by Mrs. Horton?’ 
She hesitated, and I repeated the question. ‘I 
had rather not tell,’ she answered, at length ; ‘1 
have suffered with want, and will do it again, 
rather than say anything that could part friends.’ 
* Sarah,’ said I, sternly, ‘ if you do not explain this 
mysterious conduct, I shall write immediately to 
Mrs. Horton, and ascertain the true state of affairs 
from her.’ 
claimed, in alarm; ‘she would be so angry. I 
ought not to have said anything; but I am so 
friendless, and in such trouble.’ By soothing 
and arguing, I drew the story from her. It 
seems that the fourth dress which she made was 
a lamentable failure, and the disappointment of 
the bride elect was augmented by the circum- 
stances of its being one of the most elegant of 
the set, and a present from her brother. Always 
rather quick-tempered and impulsive, she took 
all of the unfinished work out of the unfortunate 
girl’s hands. This she had a right to do; but 
she added the basest injustice and inhumanity 
by refusing to pay for what was already done. 
Reduced to absolute destitution, by the loss of 
the hard-earned wages of weeks of labor, sve 
ventured to write a timid demand for what was 
23 


*Oh ! I beseech you, do not !’ she ex- 
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her lawful due. 
reply. I have both here. 


Her note was returned with a 
Sarah’s ran thus:— } 


“*My pear Youne Lapy: Will you beso 
kind as to deduct the cost of the dress which I 
spoiled from the sum that you owe me, and let 
me have the rest at your earliest convenience. I 
would not dare to ask this, but we are in need 
of the necessaries of life. 

Your obedient servant, 
Saran MEenpoN.’ 

** This is the answer:— 

**¢ Miss Menpown: I had hoped, after my pro- 
mise not to expose the gross fraud and ingratitude 
you have practised upon me, that I should not 
be troubled by you again. I have done more 
than any law of feeling or of honor demanded ; 
more than my friends advised ; and, from hence- 
forth, ali transactions between us are at an end. 
This is my reply to your impertinent requisition, 
for I can regard it in no other light. I have but 
to add that any similar communications will 
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draw down upon you the disgrace your conduct 
so richly deserves. 
AmeELIA GRAVES.’ 

“And do you believe that she wrote that 
note ?” broke in the indignant listener. 

*“T should not, did not her handwriting set 
the seal of truth upon the whole story. I have 
examined every point of the testimony. Dida 
doubt exist in my mind, she should have the 
benefit of that uncertainty. Why did she not 
show me that dress after its completion? Why 
not inform me that her mantua-maker was no 
longer the same? Sarah would not have ob- 
jected to my knowing of her failure; an event 
predicted by me from the first. No; her con- 
science condemned her, and she feared my sen- 
tence of disapproval. She has proved herself 
mean and heartless, devoid of just and honor- 
able principles, and I have stricken her from my 
list of friends forever. Cun you blame me, 
Clara?” 

“ Yes,” responded Clara, with unusual energy. 
* It is only the faultless who have the semblance 
of a right to cast off a fellow-mortal for a single 
faise step. True love ‘suffereth long, and is 
kind.’ ” 

** And have not I suffered? Was it a light 
task, do you think, to pluck up an affection that 
had driven its roots to my heart’s core? An 
offence to myself I could freely forgive; yes, 


seventy-times seven, if need be; but I cannot | 


sully my moral nature by intimate communion 
with one so utterly depraved.” 

‘Oh, Helen! how you talk !”? 

“T mean all that I say, and more; truth has 


been perverted, and evil glossed over in this age 
of refinement, until we are not conscious hew 
deplorably low our sf&ndard of right has fallen. 
For one, I will be guided by no principles but 
those of strict integrity and justice. Apply this 
touchstone, and the conduct of the woman, who, 
from pique or vanity, takes the bread from thé 
mouths of the widow and fatherless, is many, 
many grades below that of the common thief, 
who subsists only by the plunder of others.” 

* All this may be true,” said Clara, simply. 
“T have not your intellect, or strength of pur- 
pose; but my heart tells me that it is not kind, 
whatever you may think of justice, to condemn a 
long-studied friend, without giving her a chance 
to excuse herself. She may be guilty; but 
who knows what may have been her tempta- 
tions ?” 

“‘ Temptations, my dear child; you speak as 
though a few dollars could be an important ob- 
ject to one raised in the lap of wealth.” 

*“No; I do not mean that the money tempted 
her—I would say—that is—I cannot reason with 
you; still, I feel that, if you really loved one 
with your whole soul, your judgment would be 
less rigorous.” 

** Never!” rejoined Helen, solemnly. ‘“‘ Were 
that one dear as my own life, I would bring 
every action to the same test.” 

* And if he should be found wanting?” ‘ 

“1 would spurn him as an unclean thing.” 

« Even though it broke your heart?” 

‘Even though it broke my heart! But, my 
little innocent, people do not die of broken 
hearts now-a-days,” she said, playfully. 

Clara gazed into her friend’s face with her 
dewy, violet eyes. Was their sadness prophetic? 

“ Heaven grant that such a trial may never 
come, dearest Helen !” 

* Amen !” was the reply. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Crara Dasney had assembled an hilarious 
; party to celebrate her birthnight. Youth, and 
} beauty, and happiness, reigned triumphant. One 
} might have thought that the ages of al these 
had been counted by summers alone, and that 
the warm hopes of the future, showered upon 
their young hostess, came spontaneously from 
bosoms undisturbed by even a foreboding of care. 
A little apart from the thickest of the crowd, 
stood Helen Bennett; and hers was, perhaps, 
the only thoughtful face to be seen. She had 
been left alone for a moment or two, long enough 
for the steady, bright eye to look far away into 
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vacancy, and the mirthful expression to deepen 
into one of abstracted forgetfulness. 

“You are dreaming, Miss Bennett,” said a 
young gentleman, who had been her close attend- 
ant during the greater part of the evening, and 
who now approached, bringing an ice. 

** But a momentary reverie into which I was 
betrayed. Forgive it,’ said she, returning his 
smile. 

** Only upon condition that I know what lured 
your mind away from this scene of trifling and 
triflers.”’ 

“You have stated the cause. My sombre 
train of ideas had its beginning in the very 
trifling of which you speak. I was thinking,” 
she continued, earnestly, “of the awful meta- 
morphoses which the touch of Ithuriel’s spear 
would produce in this assemblage ; of the reve- 
lations that would stun our ears, were this 
building suddenly changed into the ‘ Palace of 
Truth.’ ” 

**T certainly should not draw a long breath 
until comfortably beyond the shelter of its roof,” 
laughed the young man. 

* Would you dread it, then ?” 

** Who would not ?” was the serious response. 
** You, albeit the most truthful, perhaps the most 
sinless of human beings, would not allow me to 
read your heart for half an hour. There is a 
penetration into which you scarcely dare look 
yourself. Is it not so?” 

“Yes; but, with regard to those thoughts 
which concern others—our opinions of men and 
their actions—if all were to express these with- 
out reserve, do you not believe that, although 
unpalatable for the time, such a course would, 
in the end, be productive of good?” 

*¢* Let me answer you by what Mrs. Partington 
calls an ‘illustrated fact.? Our mutual friend, 
Mr. M (who, by the way, is not within hear- 
ing, I trust), is indisputably the best-natured 
fellow alive ; but, also, using the utmost stretch 
of charity, anything but an Apollo; and de- 
plorably deficient in the thousand little graces 
which recommend one to your sex. There are 
defects of nature which he cannot help; yet no 
one can deny their existence. Under your nou- 
veau régime, your salutation, when he steps up 
after church on Sabbath, to escort you home, will 
turn somehow after this fashion : ‘ My dear sir, 
you are not conscious of it, therefore it becomes 
my painful duty to inform you, that you are the 
homeliest specimen of the genus homo that has 
met my eye since I last parted from you; and, 
moreover, you st-t-t-ammer so horribly that a 
conversation of tolerable length is a fair fore- 
taste of purgatory.’ All this would be sober 
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verity. But what possible benefit could accrue 
from its utterance, either to you or him?” 

**T believe that you are too hard for me there, 
Mr. Hale; but, if I surrender the point of per- 
sonal misfortunes, evils beyond our control, and 
claim the privilege of speaking out in cases of 
moral deformity, of wrongs committed ; if I know 
a man to be a hypocrite—that under the sheep’s 
clothing he carries the wolf’s heart—have not I 
the right to warn the unsuspecting against his 
machinations? If I have fondled a viper, would 
I act wisely to continue my caresses after I dis- 
covered its sting?” 

She spoke with emotion, and Hale paused 
before replying, evidently aware that it was no 
common question of ethics that thus moved 
her. 

“Yet, even the viper has been tamed,” he 
said, very gently; “‘and it may be that, after all, 
the fang that pierced you was not venomed. The 
most harmless worm will turn in anguish, that 
looks like resentment, when trodden upon. The 
suffering are not always capable of discriminat- 
ing between friends and foes. Self-defence re- 
quires us to ward off a second blow; but let us 
examine narrowly whether we have understood 
the motive and aim of the first.” 

* And, if there has been no provocation—if 
the wrong be the hateful manifestations of a 
thoroughly corrupted nature—if this has been 
placed beyond dispute—what then?” 

“There is but onealternative. The offending 
member must be lopped off, lest it infect the rest. 
Let us be thankful that such instances of total 
depravity are very rare.” 

A doubt trembled on Helen’s tongue; but 
Clara danced up to them, the personification of 
innocence, with her white dress and childlike 
face. 

*¢ What are you two prosing about?” cried she, 
seizing Helen’s hands. 

* Come out of this dull corner, and be merry. 
No grave looks to-night, cousin Edward! no 
patient listening to his sermonizing, Helen! 


* For Iam Queen of the May, darling; 
I am Queen of the May !’”’ 


** But, suppose that this corner-life is suited 
to ourtastes? Your majesty will not do violence 
to our inclinations, surely,” said Edward, taking 
in his one of the soft hands, and thereby, uncon- 
sciously, no doubt, securing Helen’s also. 

« What if, like two benignant fairies, we, from 
our retreat, look out with pleasure upon the 
sports of our attendant butterflies, happy in their 
enjoyment, yet not tempted to join them?” 

* Well pleaded, Sir Fairy! and now let me ask 
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you if, in your rambles over the meadows, you 
have never chanced to see a great, black spider, 
ensconced in the darkest recess of his net, glow- 
ering out upon the poor butterflies that are play- 
ing in the sunshine? Observe, Helen, I use the 
singular number; you have nothing of the spider 
about you, unless it be its industry.” 

** And what more’ have I?” called out Hale; 
but she was beyond the reach of his voice. 

* There is no dissimulation there,” he pursued, 
looking after the flying figure with a brother’s 
fondness. Helen warmly assented. 

**T have implicit confidence in her, and know 
no dearer associate; yet we are very different.” 

*€ Different, indeed!’ thought Edward, as he 
glanced from one to the other. 

Helen was dark and pale, except when excited ; 
with a certain look of dignified self-command 
tliat would have been haughtiness, but for the 
womanly grace and delicacy tempering it. Strong 
as was the woman, there was something telling 
you of a principle mightier yet. Brought up by 
a mother whose rigid notions had never, in the 
course of along lifetime, swerved a hair’s breadth 
from the just perpendicular, Helen made but one 
inquiry on deciding upon any plan of action: “ Is 
it right?” 

This established, all the powers of earth could 
not have persuaded, or threatened her, into 
a diverging path. She was popular, notwith- 
standing. 
weak one had been induced to stand his ground, 
supported by her steadfast spirit; one oppressed 
found in her a sure and efficient advocate ; and 
others admired the consistency which they did 
not care to emulate. 

A critical analysis of Clara’s character would 
have resulted very unsatisfactorily. She bad 
been raised in that oasis of affection, a large 
family, of which she, the only daughter, was the 
youngest; and yet, “freely you have received, 
freely give,” was her motto. She gloried in 
pouring out the treasures of love as lavishly as 
they were bestowed upon her. No one distrusted 
her. Why should she suspect others? Her 
happy smile was reflected sunshine. Hale’s 
simile of the butterfly was not inapt. Without 
its fickleness, she had all its life and buoyancy. 
Ah! if the world were full of such! 

If there were two beings, beyond her home 
circle, that were more to this affectionate heart 
than all the universe beside, they were “ dear 
cousin Edward,” and “ Helen, darling.” Long 


before they met, she had talked each into a 
strong desire to see the other, and their actual 
acquaintanceship thus far had been all that she 
With genuine good sense and dis- 


could wish. 


There was no acerbityinher; manya ‘ 


cretion, she revealed to no one the anticipations 
concerning them that entered so largely into her 
thoughts. To her partial eyes, Helen had but 
one fault—a disposition to judge harshly the 
intentions and acts even of those nearest to her. 
Affection was, with her, no colored or flattering 
medium, but a flawless microscope, adjusted and 
applied by an unshrinking hand. One less guile- 
less than Clara would have avoided such an 
intimacy ; but she never thought of fear. This 
very peculiarity was, in her opinion, an addi- 
tional reason for the realization of the matrimo- 
nial scheme. ‘ Edward was so ready to over- 
look and excuse the shortcomings of others that 
no one could be long with him without imbibing 
his spirit. Oh! it was the very thing! Could 
it be that her ‘ good-for-nothing rattlepate,’ 
as everybody called it, had really matured this 
charming arrangement?” And she decided to 
give further proof of her newly-acquired wis- 
dom by being deaf, dumb, and blind to every- 
thing pertaining to the affair. Matters seemed 
to be on train, and she could safely leave them 
to work out for themsélves a prosperous issue. 

“You have no appetite, Edward,” remarked 
Mrs. Dabney, one morning, as he pushed aside 
his plate, and addressed himself, with an intent- 
ness that was absolutely ludicrous, to the inspec- 
tion of his untasted cup of coffee. 

‘Madam! I beg your pardon! Thank you— 
nothing more ;”’ and he returned to his engaging 
study. 

Clara watched him; her heart beat loud and 
fast. ‘He does not look dejected—only absent. 
He was there last night. I should not wonder! 
Iam sure of it!” she exclaimed aloud, as she 
caught his eye, and ran out of the room to in- 
dudge her transports. Edward found her in the 
parlor. 

“Tam so glad!” she screamed, springing to 
his outstretched arms. 

“ Aud so happy! My own sweet Helen !” 

She criedand laughed byturns. The moisture 
rose to Hale’s eyes at this proof of her love for 
him, and esteem of his chosen one. They sat 
down together to talk it all over. He spoke of 
his love—felt, he said, when as yet he had not 
seen the face of her who was now his betrothed 
—strengthening with each hour of their inter- 
course—* until now, Clara,” he said, with em- 
phasis, “ it is a part of myself, grafted into my 
soul! Iam sensible of my unworthiness of so 
great happiness; my life, henceforward, shall be 
an effort to deserve it. And you, my precious 
little sister! what do we not owe to you? 
Helen,” and his voice grew tender as he pro- 
nounced the beloved name— Helen bade me 
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bring you around this evening. Oblige me by 
not going there till then.” 

“If you wish it, I will wait, of course,” said 
Clara, looking disappointed. ‘ But it will be a 
severe trial of patience.” 

“J will not forget the sacrifice. You know” 
—he went on, searching in every impossible 
hiding-place for the hat that was upon his head 
—‘*‘ that propriety—you needn’t laugh so saucily ! 
I was saying, Miss Dabney, that etiquette de- 
mands that I should be the first to present my 
relatives to—my wife—that is to be.” 

**Oh! Cousin Ned! you are blushing! actually 
blushing !” and with that pealing, delicious laugh 
in his ears, he gained the street. 

That was a November evening, bleak and 
cloudy—such a night as makes you shrug your 
shoulders, more in anticipation of the cold 
December has in store than from present dis- 
comfort; when you stir the fire into a brisker 
blaze ; and, drawing your rocking-chair further 
upon the rug, put your feet upon the fender, and 
wish for one friend to dream with you. If you 
are alone, you extinguish the lamp, and sit 
looking into the bed of red-hot coals, and listen- 
ing to the rustle of the dead leaves, as the wind 
drives them into heaps, or sends them to tap at 
your window—until a mist comes between you 
and the ruddy grate, and, half angrily, you brush 
away the tell-tale moisture, wondering if that 
could be a tear, and what you are crying for. 
And if, by some uncommon and happy accident 
(or, I should say, providence), that one so wished 
for blesses you with his presence, how you enjoy 
every instant with epicurean ecstasy, greedy lest 
one should pass without being tasted; how your 
hearts melt into one; what marvellous coinci- 
dence of sentiments and tastes; yet you were 
well acquainted, and fancied yourselves con- 
genial spirits before. Call November drear and 
sullen, and what other hard names you will; it 
is my favorite month. I confess it without a 
touch of shame. As Willis would say, “I have 
a weakness” for November. 

Helen awaited her visitors. 
strange transformations sometimes, and, on this 
night, the collected woman was a timid child, 
Her color came and went at every passing sound, 
and her eye wandered nervously to the entrance. 
“They have come at last!’ His voice (there 
was no other like it) was heard in the hall. 
She arose, but her feet were chained to the floor. 
Clara bounded in, so natural and unembarrassed, 
so loving, yet so delicate in her greetings, that 
the little awkwardness was gone in an instant. 
Mrs. Bennett made her appearance, and every- 
day topics were descanted upon—-the weather ; 
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(what should we do without it?) the new 
preacher called to the new church ; the latest 
number of “* Godey’s Lady’s Book and Maga- 
zine ;” then tea was brought in; after which 
repast, the elder lady withdrew. Clara was soon 
crouched upon a.cushion ; her dimpled chin in 
the hollow of her palm, her elbow in Helen’s 
lap. Beside the latter sat Edward. That was 
his place now, and he looked proud of the post. 
It is not often that one sees such a picture in 
this world of frustrated hopes and disjointed 
plans. The hours slipped by with felted tread ; 
the hum of conversation was never loud; and 
broken by more than one silencé—pauses like 
the rests in music, a part of the melody. Now 
and then, there was a song, the voice keeping 
time with the heart, in some old lay, sweet in 
itself, but deriving most of its charms from as- 
sociation. One would commence the air, low 
and faint, breathed rather than sung; the others 
would join in, hardly knowing why, or when 
they did so; and Mrs. Bennett, awakened from 
her doze in the chamber above, vexed her me- 
thodical soul with speculations as to the nature 
of the entertainment going on among the young 
people. 

“Ts it not almost time to be going, coz?” 
queried Clara, at last. 

‘Oh, no!” responded Helen, quickly. 

Edward drew out his watch, started, colored, 





and laughed. 
‘Ts it almost eleven ?”’ 
«* A quarter past one,”’ was the answer. 
* Oh!” said Clara, “ what will mamma and 
Indeed, Helen dear, we 


asked his cousin. 


> 


Mrs. Bennett say? 
won’t do so again—until next time !” 

She stood in the hall, hooded and shawled, 
but Edward’s gloves were in the parlor. He 
went back for them. 

“‘T am sorry to trouble you, Miss Helen, but 
really”? — 

** He cannot find them, I suppose,” said Helen, 
and she joined the hunt. 

It was a tedious one, thought Clara; but she 
held her peace. Perhaps she heard the whis- 
pered apology, a repetition of her words, “ In- 
deed, dearest, I won’t do so again—wuntil nezt 
time”? 

‘¢ When are you to be married ?” asked Clara, 
on their homeward walk. 

“ The fifth of next May.” 

‘«¢ My birthday !” cried she, delightedly. 

“* Yes; and for that little compliment, you are 
indebted to a disinterestedness that always 
studies the hfppiness of others before personal 
convenience is thought of.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


UNFroRESEEN events occurred before spring. 
Mrs. Bennett was stretched upon a bed of lan- 
guishing, and her daughter laid aside every other 
occupation to become hernurse. As the malady 
increased, her assiduities were redoubled. The 
invalid, with the whim of disease, was never 
content without her presence. 

“Helen understood how to fix her pillows. 
The doctor had left directions with Helen. No 
one else could flavor her broth exactly to her 
taste.” 

Society was forgotten ; her world was bounded 
by the walls of the darkened chamber. Even 
the interviews with Edward were limited in 
length to a few minutes. As the clock struck 
nine each morning, his hand was on the lock of 
the street door, and she glided softly down stairs 
to admit him; there were inquiries as to how 
her mother had passed the night; some sen- 
tences of sympathy and hope from him, and of 
acknowledgment from her, and they parted; 
she to a brief period of repose, if that could be 
called rest which could be had upon a couch in 
the ante-room—her mother’s door open, and fre- 
quently her weak voice, inquiring ‘‘ why Helen 
was not there ?” banishing all thought of sleep ; 
he to his business routine, with a mind perturbed 
at the recollection of her wasting figure and lan- 
guid air. He confided his uneasiness to Mrs. 
Dabney, “and begged her to use her influence 
with Mrs. Bennett to procure for her devoted 
Helen some relaxation.” 

“‘ It is killing her by inches,” he said. ‘ How 
can the sick be so selfish? I should think that 
affliction would have the contrary effect.” 

** You have never been ill, Edward,” remarked 
his aunt, gravely. “But I will speak to Mrs. 
Bennett. I agree with you in thinking Helen’s 
labors too great.” 

The remonstrance was ineffectual; less on 
account of the selfishness Hale had deprecated, 
than through Helen’s determination of self- 
sacrifice. 

Edward bore the sight of her wan face as long 
as he could ; then took the matter into his own 
hands. He reasoned, and entrcated, and insisted 
to no purpose. 

She had but one answer:— 

“I am young, and nature will recruit easily ; 
she is my mother; my duty keeps me at her side.” 

*“ But there are other duties less sacred, but 
which should nevertheless be considered. For- 
give me, dearest Helen, for what may seem to 
you a selfish thought; but is your health, your 
life, nothing to me?” 
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She wept bitterly. 

You wring my heart; my mother is dying ; 
they have told me so; I have known it from the 
first; and you would grudge me the precious 
days I can yet spend with her. I had not ex- 
pected this from you !”’ . 

Shocked and hurt, Hale hardly knew how to 
reply. Her unprecedented burst of emotion ; 
the abrupt announcement of Mrs. Bennett’s 
danger, hitherto unexpected by him; andgber 
mortifying misconstruction of his motives, came 
upon him like a thunderbolt. Losing sight, as 
far as possible, of personal feeling, he strove to 
console her filial grief; and when she grew more 
composed, hastened home to send Clara to her. 

In obedience to a suggestion from him, she did 
not leave her friend until the last sad scene was 
over. The end was not far distant. The dying 
woman, as the hour drew near, rallied, in their 
pristine vigor, the faculties benumbed by disease. 
She gave the necessary directions concerning 
her decease, calmly and minutely. Her will, 
she stated, left everything to her child; the old 
homestead was still to be occupied by her, and a 
widowed sister of her own, who had resided with 
them for years. As she said this, her eye turned 
to Edward Hale, who stood at the foot of the bed. 
He came forward at once. 

“My dear madam,” said he, respectfully, 
* you have sanctioned my claim as your daugh- 
ter’s protector; a title now tenfold dearer to me 
than ever, in view of the loss of her sole natural 
guardian. She will be lonely and comfortless. 
What can support and console like a husband’s 
love? Leave her to me, and I promise, by the 
memory of my sainted mother, that no sorrow 
shall visit her that mortal power can avert. 
Nay, more. Why not be yourself the witness 
of our union? Should it be the will of Heaven 
to withhold from you the enjoyment with us of 
years of happiness, at least bless us as your chil- 
dren before leaving us.” 

He knelt by Helen, and bowed his head upon 
the tightly clasped hands of mother and daugh- 
ter with a gush of softness that did not disgrace 
his manhood. There was not a dry eye in the 
apartment, except those of her to whom the 
appeal was made. The ruling passions of cau- 
tion and regard for appearances were strong in 

death. 

** Helen, child,” she said, with immovable 
steadiness, “‘do you wish to be married at your 
mother’s deathbed? Is your lover so dear that 
you cannot experience for me a single day of 
desolation, an hour of mourning? Look up, 
and speak what you feel.” 

Helen’s face was like marble. 
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** Mother, I will never marry him without 
your full approbation.” 

**No, no; I meant not that; my consent is 
not withdrawn. I would have you know him 
well—after the mourning is. over—one little 
year.” : 

** Back, all of you,”’ said the physician ; “she 
is wandering ; her mind has failed very suddenly. 
We must have no more excitement.” 

The morning dawn saw Helen an orphan. 
That exacting parent need not have stipulated 
for the one desolate day. There were nights of 
weeping, and days of anguished remembrance, 
and weary weeks of grief; grief that they know 
who have buried in the cold earth a mother, and 
with her every foible and error, while her loving 
kindnesses live on and on in the memory, 
awakening a maddening yearning after the 
treasures once possessed, then unappreciated, 
now beyond gold and rubies in value; but gone! 
gone! The first dark cloud, in time, was lifted. 
Helen resumed most of her former habits, went 
mechanically through her various employments, 
and struggled to be cheerful ; but the spring both 
She was never 
Mrs. Dabney 


of mind and body was wanting. 
alone, unless through choice. 
exhibited a parental solicitude in her welfare. 
Clara flitted about her, a ministering spirit ; and 
her betrothed proclaimed himself her guard and 
guide by unequivocal acts of devotion. A new 
tie cemented their hearts together—a tie which 
is might, brought out of weakness; the sense of 
dependence on the oné side, and strength on the 
other. Every woman who loves is dependent; 
ay, a debtor to Him foxgall things bright and 
good on earth ; her love Ber life, and she draws 
it from his tenderness and truth. 
battling for “* woman’s rights,” 

doctrine as humiliating, tramples upon what is 
It was a novel delight to 


She who, in 
sneers at this 


her honor an: glory. 
Helen—this lvoking up to, and leaning upon 
another; and she knew not, until afterwards, 
how entirely she had yielded herself to its in- 
dulgence. 

One might have imagined that the formal 
spirit of its departed mistress haunted the old 
mansion in the daytime. The sight of its un- 
stirring curtains and bowed shutters struck a 
damp to the heart; the shadow of death was 
still there. But, with the nightfaJl, a gleam 
shot through the parlor-windows; and, as the 
warm spring evenings came on, the step of the 
passer-by was arrested by music, plaintive as 
the moan of a mateless bird, but exquisite in 
harmony and expression. Upon the vine-draped 
piazza were sometimes seen two figures pacing 


slowly to and fro; a pale girl, in deep mourning 
3° 


weeds, with a willowy bend of her once erect 
form ; while the bold step of her attendant was 
with difficulty restrained to suit her uncertain 
tread. Endearing as was this helplessness, Ed- 
ward could not shut his eyes to the necessity of 
a reaction. As the weather grew warmer, this 
was yet more apparent. The physician declared 
that, unless change of air and scene were resorted 
to, he could not be answerable for the conse 
quences; and Edward and Clara, terrified by 
this portentous threat, suggested trips and places 
without number. Clara, inclined to a fashion- 
able watering-place, where she had danced 
awayseveral weeks a year or two before, pre- 
nounced it a sure cure for bad spirits of every 
description. Hale ridiculed the proposition. 

**T do not question that you found it Elysium ; 
I frolicked through one season myself, in my 
wilder days. But Helen neither dances nor 
flirts, and would therefore be out of the world 
there.” 

“You have flirted, 
smiling. 

“*T will not deny it. 
amusement that summer, and I had nothing else 
to do. You know there is always 


then?” asked Helen, 


It was the fashionable 


* Some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ 


I must say, however, that the ladies excelled me 
in the accomplishment. But this trip of yours 
—what do you think of the mountain air and 
exercise ?” 

The question appeared to be settled—a mount- 
ain tour was determined upon—when Helen re- 
ceived a letter that changed the arrangement. 
It was from an early friend, who had been lately 
married. In the fuil tide of a young housekeep- 
er’s success and pride, she wrote her former 
favorite a pressing invitation to pass the summer 
in her cottage home. There was a playful con- 
tract, of long standing, by which Helen was 
bound to accept this hospitable offer. Moreover, 
the quiet picture of country life, drawn by Mrs. 
May, accorded with her feelings ; so an accept- 
ance was sent, and preparations made accord- 
ingly. The last day at home was sorrowful. 
There were farewells to so many familiar objects ; 
things hallowed as the remembrances of the lost ; 
a sacred pilgrimage to be made: but this visit 
was not paid alone; nor was she permitted to 
spend the evening in solitary meditation. It 
was a simple magic that beguiled her into tem- 
porary oblivion of past trials, and her dread of 
the morrow; a spell that had won her heart; 
one that has gained more than intellect, or 
riches, or personal endowments ; the power of 
kindness.and unfeigned sympathy. 
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The promenade in the piazza was protracted 
to a late hour. 

Clara fell asleep in the easy-chair (I have 
done the same, under similar circumstances) ; 
the lamp burned low and dimly, ere the parting 
words were said—an adieu that aroused, in 


Helen’s breast, wild fear, lest, in rebuke for her 

idolatry, he should be torn from her; a parting 

looked back upon, in subsequent years, with 

passionate regret and unendurable soul longings. 
(Conclusion next month.) 





HOW FAR SHOULD THE FASHIONS BE FOLLOWED? 


BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


Tue subject proposed for present consideration 
is, how far it is advisable to follow the fashions. 
The golden rule on this point is generally ad- 
mitted to be that no lady who wishes to avoid 
singularity should adopt a fashion until it be- 
comes more singular not to adopt it than to follow 
it. It is always safer to follow than to lead a 
fashion; indeed, as the changes of fashion are 
generally in extremes, it requires frequently great 
personal attractions to reconcile us to a new 
mode. Any change of costume excites attention ; 
and this attention is unavoidably transferred from 
the dress to the wearer, whose beauties or defects 
are thus brought prominently into notice. The 
same thing occurs when a person persists in 
wearing a mode which has become obsolete. 
The old-fashioned body is quite as remarkable, 
though in a different way, as the lady who sets 
the fashion. On the one we are too apt to look 
with astonishment or admiration; on the other 
with contempt or ridicule. 

Our golden rule is, however, too general to be 
adopted by every one without some modification. 
Although it must be the aim of every lady who 
wishes to be well-dressed to follow, to a certain 
extent, the costume generally worn, yet it must 
always be with a proper consideration for her 
own stature and proportions, age, rank in life, 
and complexion; and especially for health and 
decorum. The same costume which may become 
the tall, slight girl of eighteen will be probably 
quite unsuited to a short, stout woman of fifty ; 
and the colors which are becoming to the fair, 
must be inappropriate to the florid or the bru- 
nette; neitheris a carriage-costume adapted to the 
bumble pedestrian. Propriety must be studied 
before fashion. We must study not merely the 
form of a garment, or the style of a trimming, 
but also whether the one or the other is suited 
to our own particular person. Every lady should 
make herself acquainted with the normal pro- 
portions and beauties of the female figure, which 
she should compare with her own individual 


proportions, features, and complexion. She 
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should then, as far as she can consistently with 
propriety, select such a style of dress as will dis- 
play her person to the greatest advantage. This 
will answer the double purpose of setting off 
any beauties she may happen to possess, while 
it will draw the attention of the spectator from 
the consideration of her defects. In common 
parlance, a style of dress which accomplishes 
these objects is said to be “becoming.” We 
admire the beauties of the lady, while her less 
favorable points are judiciously kept in the back- 
ground. 

In order to avoid being misunderstood, the 
reader is requested to bear in mind that the great 
principle in dress is to develop beauties by ap- 
propriate treatment of costume and decoration, 
not to conceal any defects which may unfortu- 
nately be found on our persons. Whatever is 
false or artificial is as reprehensible in dress as 
in morals. Pearl powder and rouge, false and 
dyed hair, are falsehoods addressed to the eye 
instead of the ear; , like other untruths, 
seldom escape detection and contempt. In spite 
of the skill with which they are employed, their 
artificiality is betrayed by their utter want of 
harmony with the surrounding parts. I have 
heard of a lady who, from mere caprice, and 
without any intention to deceive, used frequently 
to change the color of her hair. Sometimes she 
would appear with flaxen curls, and perhaps the 
following week would surprise her acquaintances 
by her luxuriant ringlets of glossy black ; then, 
tired of this sable hue, she would resume her own 
brown locks; so that the color of her hair was 
as variable as the weather. This, perhaps, is an 
extreme case, yet there was a time when flaxen 
hair was all the rage in London, and was adopted 
by fashionable ladies without any reference to 
their complexion, or to the known color of their 
own hair. 

Scarcely less absurd than this is the present 
fashion of wearing small bonnets at the back of 
the head. It is unnecessary to allude to the 
chances of getting rheumatism in the head from 
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the unusual exposure of the upper part of it 


to the vicissitudes of the weather. Sufficient 
reasons for repudiating this mode are to be found 
in the acknowledged fact that it is extremely un- 
becoming to most people. Custom has, in some 
degree, reconciled us to it; still, the introduction 
is so recent, that we can all remember how these 
small bonnets were laughed at when they were 
first worn—resting, not on the head, but on the 
nape of the neck, or, as Punch says, “ running 
to waste (waist).”’ Let us devote a few lines to 
consider in what respects this fashion is deserving 
of the ridicule which has been thrown upon it. 
In the first place, the use of a bonnet is admitted 
to be to protect the head from the weather, and 
to screen the face from the sun. Now -the 
fashionable bonnet cannot be said to do either, 
for it neither covers the head nor shades the face. 
In the next place, where the crown of the bonnet 
is thrown so low behind, it makes the wearer 
appear short-necked ; this fact, we are sure, can- 
not have escaped observati@™. A short neck, all 
our readers must be aware, is considered almost 
as a deformity, and quite incompatible with grace 
and elegance. Viewed in front, perhaps, the 
ontv point in which a lady sees her own face in 
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a bonnet, there is no objection to the fashion as 
far as concerns the form of the brim; but this 
circumstance is calculated rather to mislead, and 
to withdraw attention from the ungracefulness 
of the lines which form the profile, especially 
where the lady has a well-developed forehead. 
Every artist knows how much beauty depends 
upon the form and direction of the lines of which 
a figure is composed. It is admitted that lines 
should be long, flowing, and undulating. Now, 
let any unprejudiced person sketch in profile a 
lady’s head in a fashionable bonnet, and fill the 
outline with ink; in this case, there cannot, I 
think, be two opinions as to the ungracefulness 
of the outline. The only way to ascertain 
whether a fashion is really becoming or not, is 
to strip it of adventitious ornaments and trim- 
mings, to reduce it to a simple outline, and then 
to observe whether the lines formed by the 
drapery with the figure are graceful. If these 
satisfy the eye of taste, and there is nothing in 
the fashion which militates against propriety, 
decorum, and health, the fashion may be safely 
adopted ; otherwise, it should be resolutely dis- 
countenanced by all women of sense. 





THE INKSTAND—A FABLE. 


Aw antique china inkstand stood on a philo- 
sopher’s table. 

“‘T am very beautiful,” said the inkstand, “and 
should be much more so if it was not for that 
black ink I am compelled to hold. I am sure 
there is nothing else in the room half so hand- 
some or so much handled or admired as I am. 
It is the quantity of gold about me, I think, that 
gives such an imposing effect; but you, you 
dirty ink, see what a slop you’ve made on my 
face. I wish you were back in your bottle, or, 
better still, they would throw you out of the 
window !” 

“To show how shallow you really are,”’ said 
the ink, “what a hollow-hearted being you 
must be not to know that it is my influence that 
gives you what little importance you may pos- 
sess. You are a heavy mortal, with one idea, 
that can never do anything but stand still and 
be stared at; but, as for me, I am the life, 
the soul, the mind of your existence. You 
eannot throw life and power from out of 
you a hundred miles hence; but within me are 
wisdom, and science, and learning, and beauty, 


for every drop of me is full#of all that can dif- 
fuse knowledge, and make it useful and delight- 
ful to the world. What would you be without 
me fora mind? while I could just as well have 
fulfilled my purpose in a cracked pot, or, had 
it been so ordained, some empty cocoa-nut 
shell.” 

**Love may be lord of all,” said the philo- 
sopher, taking up the inkstand; “ but vanity is 
indeed the archbishop that crowns him. The 
mere dull lump of clay, priding its outside on 
beauty and gold given to it by the designer, 
without the slightest effort on its own part—a 
beauty that any cat may unconsciously upset 
and destroy in amoment! And thou, ink, that 
art the mind of the thing, of what avail are all 
the poetry and wisdom now imbedded in thee, 
if it is not drawn out and worked upon bya 
superior power? The empty inkstand of itself 
would soon be put on a shelf and forgotten; 
and, ink, where are thy worth and usefulness 
while thou standest idle here, getting thick and 
stagnant with disuse, and retaining every im- 
purity that presents itself?” 





A DAY OF TROUBLES. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 





* Hercn-uo ! this is a world of troubles,” said 


Charley Haines, entering his mother’s room, and 
throwing himself into a large arm-chair. 

“Why, Charley!” said his mother, laughing, 
‘what can you know about this world’s trou- 
bles ?”? 

“ Why, mother,” said the young man, sitting 
ap, with an air of insulted dignity, “I am 
twelve years old, and I do know something about 
them. I have had several, if not more, in my 
life. But the reason I feel now as if I had more 
than my share is because I have had such a day 
of crosses. Oh, mother, did you ever have a 
bran new sled to go a coasting on, and start with 
George Smilee and his brother to coast down the 
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high hill that goes to school, and have one run- 
ner come off, and the sled slip from under you, 
and leave you sprawling in the snow, your book 
tossed out, your apples rolling every way, and 
your sled going down the hill ‘alone in its 
glory ? ” 

“ Never,” said Mrs. Haynes, with merry em- 
phasis. 

* And then,” said Charley, not heeding the 
interruption, ‘‘George Smilee ran off with one 
of my apples, and Dick with another, while I 
was trying to mend my sled. There were nails 
bent, runner snapped off, and no possibility of 
making it fit to coast on without a new one; 
well! hammered away for a while, found it was 
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no use, dragged the sled up to the house, looked 
at the clock, twenty minutes after school time, 
went off on a full run, arrived just in time to get 
a scolding, and Jose my recess time; came home 
after school, and went with the boys «to finish 
the big snow-man, worked away for a while, and 
then went to give a finishing touch to the nose, 
slipped on the ice, knocked his head off, and 


rolled over and over with it to the foot of the ° 


hill. Picked myself up, went back for sym- 
pathy, and all the boys began to grumble at me 
because I spoiled the man. Offered to make 
another head, worked away until after dark in 
one corner, went to call the boys to put it on, 
and found my time all wasted, the boys having 
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made a fort out of the body, and were playing 
‘Siege of Sevastopol.’ Joined in, one snowball 
hit me in the eye, another in the nose, another 
went into the collar of my coat and melted down 
my back. Came home, tired to death, just in 
time to see my couSins, after waiting all the 
afternoon for me, drive round the corner on their 
way home.” 

** A dreadful account,” said Mrs. Haynes, 

“That’s not all; I was so busy mending my 
sled that I forgot my arithmetic, and left it in 
the snow; went to look for it just now, and 
found all to-morrow’s lesson torn out; so, in 
addition to my other troubles, I have a flogging 
in perspective.” 
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Ir was the night before my bridal. I sat alone 
in my chamber, by the open window, for it was 
June—that sweet poem of the year! Iwas very 
happy, and yet all through the day, the green 
bright June day, there had been a cloud of tears 
‘“‘ hardly larger than a man’s hand” gathering on 
the clear sky of my heart. I do not weep often 
—least when Iam most unhappy. Tears are not 
often to me what they are to the mass of my sex, 
a grief and a sadness; they are the great joy, the 
intensest luxury of my being! An hour before, 
Warren had left me, but I still saw the shining 
of his eyes, still heard the mellow depth of his 
voice as he said, “‘ Good-night, Fannie; to- 
morrow evening I shall come to you, and we 
shall belong to each other for time and for 
eternity !”’ 

So, as I said, I sat alone in my chamber, with 
that little cloud pouring out from my heart in 
the delicious tears that were dripping through 
my finger. I looked down into the green valleys 
of the past, and up the golden heights of my 
future, and I felt all that mingling of doubt and 
joy, of trust and trembling, which any other 
woman would have felt; any other, I mean, that 
loved, and was beloved as I was. 

Softly my chamber-door opened, and cousin 
Marion was drawing the fingers from my eyes. 
She, like Mary Ashburton, was “sitting in the 
lap of womanhood,” and, like her, 


*“ Her looks had something excellent 
That wants a name.’’ 


I cannot describe her, because one never can 
a face whose beauty is dependent upon its ex- 
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MARION. 


TOWNSEND. 


pression. I can only tell you that in repose it 
was pale and oval, with dark, abundant hair 
parted round it. Her eyes were of that rich 
shining brown which we see sometimes in the 
heart of a summer cloud, and we say, “the rain 
will be over presently.” 

“May I stay, Fannie ?”’ whispered the soft voice 
of Marion. 

“Yes, dear, I am glad you are come; I have 
been thinking about you, and wondering if I shall 
make half as good a wife as you do. I mean to 
try very hard, but then I am young, you know, 
and it is such anew life. Oh, Marion, you have 
had a year’s experience of a wife’s duties—her 
joys and sorrows. You have always been so 
happy, too, there has never come the shadow of 
a cloud over your love and Edward’s. Give me 
some lessons for my future, for very much do I 
need them.”’ 

Marion sat down at my feet, and crossed her 
white arms on my lap. ‘“ How do you know, 
Fannie,” she asked, “‘ there has never come the 
shadow of a cloud over our married life?” 

* Because, can’t I tell by youractions? Doesn’t 
your heart always dawn into your eyes a great 
light when you talk about him? Didn’tI see you 
kiss his letter three times last night, when you 
little thought I was looking, and you had only 
been away from him three days? And now you 
ask me how I know that you love him?” and I 
laughed a half skeptical, half triumphant laugh. 

*T do love him, Fannie,” said Marion, 
solemnly, “better than anything but my God! 
But there has been a season of great darkness in 
this first year of my married life.” 
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I lifted up the head she had rested on her 
hand, and looked into her face to see if I had 
heard the truth. ‘ Do you mean it, do you really 
mean it, Marion?” I whispered. 

** Yes, but don’t look so pale and startled about 
it, as though the same were certain to befall you, 
little coz; perhaps I may tell you how to avoid 
it.”? 

* Oh, if you only will, dear !” 

Shesmiled. ‘So much earnestness is a brighter 
prophecy for your future than any teachings 
gathered from my experience. But I will tell 
you astory, Fannie ;”’ and she laid her head in my 
lap. 

Marion had lost her mother in her infancy, 
and many years of her childhood had been passed 
under the moss-covered roof of my country 
home. At last she left us, for her father married 
again. 

She had come now to my bridal. During the 
intermediate years she had been with us fre- 
quently, but I was ill at the time of her wedding, 
and did not attend this, so I had never seen her 
husband. He was, however, expected on the 
morrow. 

God had never given me brothers or sisters, 
and Marion had all the love that would have 
been theirs. 

* You know, Fannie,” commenced Marion, “all 
the circumstances of my engagement with Flem- 
ming Stanley. My uncle loved his adopted son 
as I believe few parents love their own children, 
and, next to Flemming, I was the dearest to him 
on earth. You know, too, how he called us to 
his dying bed, and, clasping our hands together, 
made us promise solemnly to love and to be each 
other’s in the future years. It was a strange 
promise to exact of children, who as yet knew 
nothing of their own hearts. But for years its 
memory lay on my soul with the solemnity of a 
marriage vow. But, Fannie, no priest, no prayer, 
could ever have united Plemming Stanley and 
Marion Ellett; our souls could never have been 
wedded to each other! 

*T loved him, not with the deep strong under- 
current of a sister’s love, for his restless ardent 
nature never called forth so tranquil an affection, 
but asa girl of fifteen loves her boy-cousin—half 
tenderly, half timidly, and sometimes a little 
coquettishl y. 

** At seventeen I had promised to be his wife. 
You know what a mere child I was then, unde- 
veloped in mind and heart. 

‘Tt was Flemming’s misfortune that he loved 
me, that he considered the promise of my child- 
hood binding upon my future—a promise he well 
knew was drawn from me by the solemn circum- 
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stances of the hour, and one which, if my heart 
after years did not ratify, both Heaven and earth 
would condemn me in keeping. 

**My seventeenth year was the transition one 
of my soul. Even then I was not quite happy. 
I was proud of Flemming’s handsome face and 
fascinating manners, and it was wickedly agree- 
able to know the village girls all envied me, but 
I felt Flemming did not satisfy the half formed 
ideal of my womanhood. 

* There was no subsoil of strong principle in 
his nature; he was sparkling, vivacious, impul- 
sive, ardent, and, alas, that was all! Well, you 
know it was his subsequent dissipation which 
induced my father to break our engagement before 
I had reached my eighteenth birthday. I must 
pass over that, for it is a memory full of pain. 

* . . . * 

*** Now, good-by, my little wife; I shall be 
home with the sunset. Reach up a little higher.’ 
Edward said the words that bright August” 
morning as he leaned over his horse’s neck to 
give me the sixth parting kiss. 

*T had been a wife three months, and it was 
the first time Edward had left home for a day 
since our marriage. I remember how at last he 
put spurs to his horse, and I watched him as he 
swept down the road until horse and rider were 
gathered into the green arms of the woods. Oh! 
I was a proud and a happy wife that morning, 
as I went up through the thick shadows which 
the wall of shrubbery made on either side of me, 
humming some old home ballad. Little dreamed 
I of the great cloud that was gathering beyond 
that morning’s bright horizon. The afternoon 
of the next day came at last; I was very glad 
when the sunset began to bind up its damask 
clouds with knottings of gold, for I knew before 
long it would bring Edward. 

“¢] wish he would come!’ I said, as I leaned 
out of the window, and strewed the grass. under- 
neath with woodbine blossoms. 

“ Then, remembering I had that day accident- 
ally caught sight of a gooseberry bush near the 
grape arbor, filled with late fruit, l eaught up a 
bowl, and went into the garden, resolving to 
gather this for my husband’s supper. The bowl 
was half filled, when my ear caught the sound 
of quick footsteps approaching the arbor; I turned 
hastily and a moment later confronted Flemming 
Stanley! 

You will be surprised, Fannie, when I tell 
you Edward knew nothing of my former engage- 
ment. I was certainly to blame for this, and 
none can ever reproach me half so bitterly as my 
own heart has done; but there was somewhat to 
excuse me. 
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“ Edward has one of those exclusive, exacting 
temperaments which are so frequently the con- 
comitant of strong deep natures, and I dreaded 
a little the influence which my disclosure might 
have upon him. I told him, and truly too, that I 
had never loved another, and I thought, as there 
existed no necessity for his knowing the history 
of my past, it would be wiser not to pain him 
with its disclosure. In this opinion my step- 
mother fully concurred. I trusted to her older 
experience, and repented. 

*¢ Flemming !’ 

6 Marion !” 

**T wonder which face was the whiter as we 
spoke the names. 

“For a moment my self-possession deserted 
me ; but a thought of Edward and of my position 
restored it. I offered my hand cordially. ‘Flem- 
ming,’ I said, ‘it is a long time since we have 

_8een you, but you are none the less welcome ; 
will you go up to the house ?” 

*“*No, thank you; I can remain but a few 
moments. Oh, Marion, my heart longed to look 
on your brown eyes again !” 

***Did it?’ I lightly answered. ‘ Well, you 
can’t see them here very well for this dazzling 
sunshine. Come into the arbor, if you persist in 
not going up to the house. Have you been to 
Maple Hills recently ?” 

*** No; all its beauty, allits delight were gone 
from me.’ He said it in those low mellow tones 
that would have moved a very hard heart. 

** Hush, hush, Flemming; you forget I am no 
longer a girl, to be pleased with these flatteries, 
but an old married woman! Why don’t you say 
I am looking very dignified and matronly ?’ 

**¢ Where is your husband, Marion?’ he asked, 
abruptly, paying no manner of heed to my re- 
mark. 

*** He has been gone since yesterday. Iam ex- 
pecting him home in less than half an hour; can’t 
you remain and see him? I know you will like 
him.’ 

*** Never, Marion Ellett, never. J love the 
man who has robbed me of the one priceless 
pearl which was to dower my whole life!’ And 
his laugh made me shudder. ‘Marion, you do 
not dare to tell me you love this man?’ 

* We were sitting opposite each other in the 
dark coolness of the grapevine. I lifted my 
eyes to his and answered— 

“<¢] do, Flemming Stanley ; I love him better 
than I ever did, better than I ever could, any 
other man, better than any body but my God.’ 

“He was at my feet; the next moment his 
arms were around my waist, his head was in my 
lap, and he was moaning like achild. In my 
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sorrow for his suffering, the impropriety of this 
position did not strike me, for we had been 
playmates from childhood! 

“Oh, Flemming,’ I cried, bursting into tears, 
‘why have you come back to tortureme? Can 
there not be peace, forgetfulness between us?” 

**¢ Marion!’ and he lifted his pale face, and 
looked at me with eyes whose tenderness touched 
the heart that could not love him, ‘the words 
you have spoken have been worse than death to 


me. And yet do you not rightfully belong to 
me? Did you not promise first to become my 
wife ?” 


*¢Don’t, don’t, Flemming,’ I cried, hardly 
conscious of whatI was saying. ‘ Edward will 
be home; I am expecting him every moment; and 
he does not know anything of our engagement.’ 

“Flemming interrupted me, for he had caught 
at these last words. ‘ You have never told him 
this, Marion! That is enough!’ he said. ‘But 
you are right. I will go now, and come again. 
I would not meet your husband, for I might do 
something I should afterward repent. Good-by, 
my Marion! A kiss was on my forehead, and 
Flemming was gone. 

“My previous agitation, and the construction 
he had put on my last words, stupefied me for a 
moment, or I should have signed to him to 
remain, and explained myself. 

* As his footsteps died along the gravel-walk, 
I buried my face among the cool thick vine 
leaves, murmuring, amid my sobs, ‘Oh, God! I 
have done a great wrong ; have mercy upon me!’ 
I wept there a longtime. At last I grew calmer, 
not, however, until I had resolved, on Ed- 
ward’s return, to acquaint him with all which 
had transpired between Flemming Stanley and 
myself. 

“When I lifted my head, the sun was gone 
behind the western meadows, and the shadows 
were piling their huge figures in the corners of 
the arbor. I walked up and down the pavement, 
letting the breeze dry my eyes, and listening 
eagerly for Edward’s footfalls. 

“They came not. One by one, the soft stars 
rolled off the daylight, like a thin veil from 
bright eyes, and looked down in sweet serious- 
ness upon me. 

* At last I became somewhat uneasy. I knew 
Edward must pass the arbor on his way to the 
house, and I knew he could not have done this 
without my hearing him. So I waited until the 
gleaming had faded into evening, and then, really 
alarmed at his absence, I returned to the house. 

“¢ Betty,’ I asked, meeting the girl on the steps, 
*you have not seen Mr. Hastings, have you?’ not 
doubting that I should receive a negative answer. 
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*Oh, yes, mam,’ and she looked-at me rather 
curiously. ‘He was here about half an hour ago, 
and said he was going away again. He left me 
a note, which he said I was to give to you when 
you came in. I laidit on the sitting-room table ;’ 
and she was going for it. 

** With one bound I sprang past her, and the 
next moment the note was in my trembling 
fingers. I carried it to the window, and read— 
Oh, Fannie!” And Marion bowed her head on 
my lap. Every word of that ietter carved itself 
on my soul, 


**¢ Marion,’ it said, ‘I came home to-night, and 
I have heard and seen all. You are no longer 
my wife, and I am little else than a madman. 
Half an hour ago, I came home, fool that I 
was, hurrying up the garden walk, dreaming 
only of the welcome that would beam out to me 
from your brown eyes—of the kiss I would press 
upon the lips that had spoken to me such false- 
hoods! 

***] was approaching the arbor, when the sound 
of low moans reached my ear. I went up softly 
to one side, and lookedin. Whatasight revealed 
itself to me !—a sight that struck me into stone, 
for I tell you, if I could have done it—if the 
weapon had been in my hands, in that hour of 
madness, neither you nor he would ever have 
gone out from that arbor! I saw him with his 
head in your lap, and his arms about you. I 
heard him tell you—but I cannot write it! 

*** Marion, we shall never meet again. Day 
after to-morrow I shall be on my way to Europe. 
This is all I know now. I will never look on 
your face again, for, hate myself as I do for it, 
I love you still. How could you thus dupe me! 

**¢] will spare your name from reproach. The 
world shall say I deserted you, and, whether 
longer or shorter be the wretched life meted 
out to him, you will hear no more from 

Epwarp Hastinogs.’”’ 


‘What did you do? what did you do, when 
you had read that terrible letter?” I cried, for 
Marion had paused. 

*T don’t know,” she said, grasping both my 
hands, and wringing them so wildly that I saw 
those fearful memories had for the moment over- 
come her. “The only thing I remember is 
finding both my hands holding fast to the window 
sill, and laughing a ioud, wild, strong laugh. 
Oh, I was mad! 

** The previous day one of my domestics had 
gone on a visit, so Betty and the gardener were 
the only persons in the house. In great terror 
they carried me to my room, and laid me on the 








bed, then sent for the village doctor. He was 
absent, and would not return until the next day. 
I lay in a sort of stupor all that night. The 
next day I awoke in a high brain fever. Fortu- 
nately, I had brought Betty from my old home, 
and she was unacquainted with any of the 
neighbors, so she did not inform them of my ill- 
ness. The gardener, too, was a stranger in our 
vicinity. So Betty bathed my head, and shed 
floods of tears on my pillow, and said, ‘Sure 
and for certain, Mr. Hastings would be back by 
the next hour!’ 

** At noon the doctor came. He pronounced 
my situation a very precarious one—wrote him- 
self to my father, and sent his wife to take charge 
of me till a nurse could be procured. 

“It was the evening of the next day. My 
ravings of the last twenty-four hours had ceased, 
and I was lying very quiet, apparently sleeping ; 
so the doctor’s wife left me to assist Betty in 
preparing some beverage. I have an indistinct’ 
remembrance of springing from my bed, as the 
lady’s form disappeared through the door. Hur- 
riedly gathering my night-clothes around me, I 
stole softly down the stairs, out into the cool 
night air. 1 remember how tenderly and mourn- 
fully the stars looked down on me, and how 
the wind that came up through the meadows 
soothed the wild throbbing of my forehead. I 
hurried down to the gate, for a mad desire for 
flight had taken possession of me. My lips, too, 
were parching with fever and thirst, and I longed 
to have them in the cool waters of the brook 
that lay like a silver gray frilling on the edge of 
the forest. I hurried along through the wet grass, 
and the dew draggled my dress and washed my 
bare feet, and I clapped my hands and laughed 
exultingly as I hastened onward, 

**In a few minutes I was hidden in the deep 
shadows of the forest, and I remember, as though 
I still felt it, the delicious thrill of my whole 
being as my face met the laughing waters, and I 
played with the wet mossy stones of the brook. 

‘¢ Draught after draught of that delicious wood- 
nectar cooled the fever of my veins, and at last 
a slumberous feeling stole over me. I had laid 
my cheek in the long tangled grass, when sud- 
denly the sound of horses’ hoofs reached me. 
I knew this could be no one in search of me, 
and a new desire for flight took possession of 
my soul. I sprang up, and called loudly to the 
driver, who was coming up swiftly through the 
thick shadews. 

**T remember no more. 

** But Edward has told me the rest, for it was 
he, Fannie. The next day he was to sail for 
Europe, but that night a great longing had come 
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over him to look once more upon the home 
where he had passed the golden episode of his 
life, the home that sheltered her who was still 
dearest to him onearth. In the darkness he had 
come back, despising himself for his weakness, to 
look on it once more. None would dream of his 
presence, and at midnight he would leave it for- 
ever. 

‘Edward did not at first recognize me, but, 
perfectly amazed at this encounter with a some- 
thing in white robes, with long tangled hair (for 
the late moon was rising, and looking into the 
woods), he sprang from his horse and came to- 
ward me. 

“In another moment, I had pressed up close 
to him, and with my wild eyes fastened on his 
face, was asking, ‘ Won’t you take me with you, 
sir? Quick, quick, let us fly, or they will come 
in search of me. I want to go to my husband. 
You see he is very angry with me, but, if I could 
only see him, I could explain it all. He thinks 
Tl loved Flemming, but it’s a great mistake.’ 

“In a moment Edward comprehended it all. 
His letter had driven me distracted, and I had 
fled from the house. Tenderness and pity took 
the place of his late anger, and my last words 
brought the faint dawning of a new hope to his 
heart. ‘Marion, my wife,’ he murmured, as he 
drew me to him, and his hot tears dropped on my 
forehead. 

**¢ Don’t cry about it,’ I murmured. ‘If you 
will take me to him, it will be all right. I haven’t 
shed a single tear since I read that cruel letter, 
though there has been a dark dampness at my 
heart ever since. You see I ought to have told 
him all about it before we were married, but he 
is so sensitive, so exacting, and I feared it might 
pain him, so I only said, “‘ Edward, I never loved 
another,”? and God knows it was all the truth 
too. Oh, dear! If Flemming had never come to 
me; if Edward had not found him with his arms 
about me! But we had always been playmates, 
you know, and I didn’t think about it any more 
than if Flemming had been my brother. Hark, 
they are coming! Oh, sir! won’t you take me 
to Edward ?? 

* ¢ Ves, yes, I will;? and Edward bore me back 
to my home. 

** There was no little excitement there, for my 
absence had been discovered a few moments 
previously, and the noise I had heard was the 
neighbors who were going in search of me. 

“ Every word I had spoken had softened Ed- 
ward’s feelings, and filled his heart with new 
hope. That night, sitting by my bedside holding 
my hot hand in his own, I unconsciously re- 
vealed all tohim. The cause of my engagement 
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and its subsequent dissolution were made very 
clear to him. In the morning father came, all 
was disclosed to him, and he corroborated my 
statement. 

** You remember, my Fannie, hearing how, last 
August, I lay for two weeks in a brain fever, 
which was indeed the shadow of death, and you 
also know now what induced it. 

** Edward’s sufferings were, I elieve, greater 
than mine, for he constantly reproached himself 
as my murderer, and I do not think his reason 
would have survived my death. 

“When I awoke to consciousness, my head 
was resting on my husband’s heart, and when 
his proud face dropped down to my cheek, I 
guessed all that he told me afterwards. 

“* There is perfect confidence between us now 3; 
but oh, through what darkness have we come to 
it ! 

*“ Fannie, little coz,’ and Marion lifted her 
head, “I have told you a story of my married 
life. Have you taken its lesson to your heart, 
or are you gone to sleep?” 

“To sleep, Marion! For shame to ask me. 
Yes, I have read the lesson your story teaches, 
and it is, never to have any secrets from my hus- 
band. Goodness, how you frightened me, though! 
You remember my flirtation with Charlie Ban- 
croft two years ago. Well, I’ll tell Warren 
about it the first chance I can get, see if I don’t!” 

Marion laughed her own clear soft laugh, that 
reminded you of the far-off sound of church bells 
in green valleys. ‘* Don’t look so seared and posi- 
tive about it, little bride elect. We will all tell 
Warren he has no reason to be jealous of you.” 

There is a bright promise in your face just 
now, Fannie. May God bless your future !” 

*’ May God bless your future!” answered 
solemnly the echoes that lay among the hills 
around my home, and, as the words died away, I 
bowed my head on Marion’s shoulder and wept. 





SONNET.—ARIADNE. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER, 


No wonder thou wert fearfully alarmed, 
Fair Ariadne! When awake, thou didst discover 
Thyself abandoned by a perjured lover— 
Ingrate he was, who from the labyrinth unharmed 
Escaped, led by the clue thy goodness gave 
To guide him, Disregarding all—thy hair 
Dishevelled and thy beauty wondrous, rare. 
He bade thee, as a helpless maniac rave, 
Till youthful Bacchus heard, who there bestows 
A glittering diadem, on thee, his bride; 
And, ’mid the constellations deified, 
We see thee now. To us, until life’s close, 
May some mysterious azure clue be given, 
To guide us in our labyrinthine course to heaven 
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LAMP WITH DIAPHANE SHADE. 


Tuts simple and beautiful decoration has re- 
eently been brought into use, and is universally 
adwired for its fine effect. It adds to the soft 
shading of the old-fashioned biscuit lamp-shade, 
so remarkable forstrong relief and elegant forms, 
the charm of brilliant color. The above figure 
exhibits the disposition of the figures on the 
shade in outline, a specimen of which, of the 
required size, we now propose to give, with a 
description of the method of construction. This 
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method, furnished us by a practical operator, is 
as follows :— 

“The first step is to get the form of the lamp 
or gas shade to be fitted. This is to be of ena- 
melled card-board ; some cut it in four pieces, 
but it is better to have but one piece, as the join- 
ing neatly is difficult. Then trace on oiled or 
transparent paper the pattern; place this on the 
card-board, going ‘over the lines with a hard 
pencil with sufficient force to leave an impres- 
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Fig. 2. 





Then with a sharp 
knifecut the lines, just leaving sufficient uncut 


sion on the card-board. 


to hold together. Then push in the figures far 
enough to cause a deep shadow when held to 
the light. Under each flower fasten, with gum, 
double tissue paper of a suitable cdlor. Then, 
over the whole of the shade, gum a lining of 
double green tissue paper which forms the leaves, 
and also serves to darken thecard-board, which 
otherwise would be too thin. Cut from this 
green lining a hole, wherever there is a flower. 
Then over all put another lining, of white, 


which gives a finished look to the inside. Great 
care must be taken to puff out the tissue paper 
sufficiently to allow the cut parts which have 
been pushed in to make a deep shadow. The 
whole shade rests on one of the wire frames 
used for other lamp-shades.” 

The Fuchsia (fig. 2), with the border, forms 
one of the oval figures, enlarged to the required 
size. ‘The lines indicated are cut, care being 
taken to leave enough of each portion of the 
figure attached to the ground to hold the part 
that is to be pressed downward or rather inward, 
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to give the effect of shadow. The petals should 
be backed by bright scarlet, and the leaves by 
clear light green. 

Fig. 3 is the intermediate figure coming be- 
tween the ovals. The berries should be bright 
scarlet, and the leaves light green. 

The diaphane lamp-shade, our readers will 
readily perceive, is susceptible of great variety 
in the designs to be used for decoration. A 
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series of pictures like those in our first figure, at 
the head of the article, has a good effect. One 
continuous figure, such as a wreath of flowers, 
an oak branch, or a grapevine running quite 
round the shade, is also very effective. Birds, 
such as swans, humming birds, &c., have also a 
pleasing effect. We shall furnish more designs 
in future numbers. 
(To be continued.) 














LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN SMITH* 


BY JOHN B. DUFFEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Introduction—Early life of Smith—His youthful desire 
for a life of adventure—He visits France and the 
Netherlands—Returns home—His life at Willoughby-- 
Again travelling, is robbed by French sharpers—His 
journey through France—Perilous adventure in the 
Mediterranean— Visits Italy—His arrival in Austria. 


Frew names occupy a more distinguished place 
in the annals of North American colonization 
than the common and somewhat homely one 
of Joun Smrtu—that of the “ Father,” as he is 
not inaptly termed, of the great Commonwealth 
of Virginia. Of the adventurous, eventful, and 
stirringly romantic career of this celebrated per- 
sonage, it will now be my endeavor to give a 
clear and complete, but necessarily concise his- 
tory. In so doing, I shall rely chiefly upon 
such facts as he has himself related, frequently 
making use of his own quaint, but expressive 
phraseology. 

John Smith was born, of an ancient family, at 
Willoughby, in Lincolnshire, England, in 1579. 
Of his early childhood, we know only that he 
was “a scholar in the free schools of Alford 
and Louth.” When about thirteen years of age, 
his mind being even then “set upon brave ad- 
ventures,” he “sold his satchel, books, and all 
he had, intending secretly to get to sea ;” but the 
death of his father, “‘ who left him a competent 
estate,” stayed his determination for atime, and, 
at the age of fifteen, his guardians bound him 
apprentice toagreat merchantof Lynn. Having 
no relish, however, for the quiet duties of a mer- 
cantile life, our hero soon shook off the control 
of his master, and set out for France in the train 
of the second son of the famous Lord Willoughby. 
His guardians, “to get rid of him,” generously 
gave him, “ out of his own estate,” the magnifi- 
cent sum of ten shillings. ‘ Such,” he exclaims, 
“is oft the share of fatherless children !” 

At Orleans, our young adventurer’s patrons 
found his “services needless,” and gave him 
money to return home ; but “ this was the least 
thought of his determination.” Journeying back 
to Paris, he there made the acquaintance of a 
Scottish gentleman named David Hume, who 
furnished him not only with money, but also 
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with letters to persons in Scotland, with the 
design of introducing him to the favorable notice 
of King James. But Smith soon found himself 
again penniless, and at Havre, in his own words, 
was compelled to begin “ to learn the life of a 
soldier.” 

Peace presently returning to France, our hero 
sought the Low Countries, where, during the 
space of four years, he fought, it is conjectured, 
under Prince Maurice “in his gallant and 
successful struggle against the power of Spain, 
which resulted in the independence of the Nether- 
lands.” 

Again out of employment, Smith bethought 
himself of Mr. Hume’s letters, and set sail for 
Scotland. Shipwreck and sickness endangered 
his voyage ; but at length he reached the coun- 
try of ‘the honest Scots,” who gave him “ kind 
usage,” but ‘neither money nor means to make 
him a courtier.” He returned, therefore, to the 
home of his boyhood, “ where, within a short 
time, being glutted with too much company, in 
which he took small delight, he retired himself 
into a little woody pasture, a good way from any 
town, and environed with many hundred acres 
of other woods ; here, by a fair brook, he built 
a pavilion of boughs, where only in his clothes 
he lay.” 

By no means an idle solitary, Smith now stu- 
died deeply Machiavelli’s “Art of War,” and 
from the “ Meditations” of the philosophic 
emperor, Marcus Aurelius, drew many lessons 
of stern morality, contributing greatly to esta- 
blish in his character that stoical integrity which 
subsequently marked it. ‘* His food,” he naively 
remarks, “‘ was thought to be more of venison 
than anything else ;” in other words, it is pro- 
bable he indulged a little in poaching. For 
exercise, he mounted his “good horse,” and 
practised with the lance and ring. 

The singularity of the young hermit’s life 
presently attracted the attention of the neigh- 
borhood, and brought to his woodland retreat 
an accomplished Italian gentleman in the service 
of the Earl of Lincoln. Highly delighted with 
the companionship of his new friend, Smith, to 
enjoy it more fully, presently abandoned his 
pavilion by the fair brook, and took up his 
residence at Tattersall; but, with the restless 
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disposition of a youth of nineteen, he soon grew 
weary of the quiet life he led there. “ France 
and the Netherlands had taught him to ride a 
horse and use his arms, with such rudiments of 
war as his tender years could attain unto;” and 
now he wished “to see more of the world, and 
try his fortune against the Turks, both repenting 
and lamenting to have seen so many Christians 
slaughter one another.” Accordingly, he set out 
a second time on his travels. 

Sailing on board a ship for France, he made 
the acquaintance of four French adventurers, 
who, noticing his rich apparel and youthful 
unsuspiciousness, plotted to rob him. One, 
feigning to be a great lord, and the rest his 
attendants, they promised to introduce Smith to 
a certain French duchess, whose husband was a 
general in the service of Hungary, then the scene 
of conflict between the Turks and the Christians. 
By this promise, our hero’s confidence was easily 
won; and when, on a dark and stormy night, 
the coast of Picardy was reached, he willingly 
permitted the pretended lord and his attendants, 
together with the captain of the ship, who was 
in their plot, to take his baggage ashore. Feign- 
ing to have been delayed by bad weather, the 
captain did not return till late the following day ; 
meanwhile, the French lord and his brother 
sharpers had made off with their booty. 

Several soldiers were on board the vessel; and 
they had become warm friends of our adventurer. 
Suspecting the captain’s treachery, they would 
have slain him, and taken possessionof the ship, 
had not Smith dissuaded them from thus exhibit- 
ing the earnestness of their friendship; but when 
he landed, having to sell his coat for his passage, 
he thankfully accepted the offer of one of the 
soldiers to take him, free of cost, to that part 
of Normandy in which the relatives of the rob- 
bers resided. Here, however, befriended only 
by one who was himself an outlaw, Smith could 
obtain no redress for his wrongs. Nevertheless, 
the story of his misfortunes won for him the 
sympathy and hospitality of several honorable 
families, with whom he could have “recreated 
himself as long as he would.” 

* But,” he continues, with simple. dignity, 
“such pleasures suited little with his restless 
spirit, that could never find content to receive 
sach noble favors as he neither deserved nor 
could requite.” So, “ wandering on from port 
to port to seek some man-of-war, he spent what 
he had, and in a forest, near dead with grief and 
cold, a rich farmer found him by a fair fountain 
under a tree.”” This “‘ kind peasant,” relieving 
his immediate wants, presently sent him on his 
way rejoicing. 
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In a forest through which he was passing, our 
hero soon afterwards met one of the villains who 
had recently defrauded him. Though he saw 
that the fellow was “ more miserable than him- 
self,” his ‘ piercing injuries had small patience ,” 
and, without a word, both drew their swords. 
From the top of an old, ruined tower, to which 
they had fled, the inhabitants ef the neighbor- 
hood witnessed the strange combat. Fortune, 
for a wonder, favored the right; beaten to the 
ground, the robber publicly confessed his guilt. 
Smith, however, pitied his forlorn condition, 
and was content with the fruitless laurels of vic- 
tory. 

Journeying onward through the western and 
southwestern parts of France, our adventurer at 
length sailed from Marseilles for Italy, in com- 
pany with a number of pilgrims of various nations 
going to Rome. A steadfast Protestant, and a 
zealous admirer of Queen Elizabeth of England, 
Smith soon fell into warm disputes with his 
Catholic fellow-voyagers, and rendered himself 
so obnoxious to them that, when a terrible storm 
broke over the ship, they began to regard him as 
a second Jonah, with whom it was perilous to 
travel, and compelled the captain of the vessel 
to throw him into the sea; ** yet God,” he says, 
“brought him safely to the little Isle of St. 
Mary, opposite Nice in Savoy,” which, though 
stocked with kine and goats, contained no 
inhabitants. 

The following morning, Smith was taken on 
board a French ship, the captain of which proved 
to be the near neighbor of a noble acquaintance 
he had formerly made in Brittany. Warmly 
welcomed by the gallant Breton, he determined 
“to try the rest of his fortune” in that gentle- 
man’s company. With the next fair wind, they 
set sail, and, having coasted the shores of Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, and Sicily, crossed the Mediter- 
ranean to Alexandriain Egypt. Voyaging thence, 
through the Grecian Archipelago, they at length 
found themselves in the Straits of Otranto, at 
the entrance of the Adriatic ; here, “they met 
with an argosie of Venice,” richly freighted. 
Through some misunderstanding, a sanguinary 
fight was begun, resulting in the capture of the 
Venetian ship, from which the victors “ unloaded 
in twenty-four hours a wonderful booty,” con- 
sisting of “‘ silks, velvets, cloth of gold, piastres, 
sequins, and sultanies.” Of his part in the con- 
test, Smith says not a word; but he must have 
displayed his usual valor ; for when, after sailing 
around Sicily, he was put on shore in Piedmont 
at his own request, he took with him, as his 
share of the spoils, no less than five hundred 
sequins, together with “a little box worth near 
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as much more,” which, as he quaintly expresses 
it, “* God sent him.” 

From the place of his landing, Smith, “ glad 
to have such opportunity and means to better 
his experience by the view of Italy,” passed 
through Leghorn and cther cities to Rome. 
Here, “it was his chance to see Pope Clement 
VIII., with many cardinals, creep up the holy 
stairs, which, they say, are those our Saviour, 
Christ, went up to Pontius Pilate, where blood 
falling from his head, being pricked with the 
crown of thorns, the drops are marked with 
nails of steel. Upon them, none dare go but in 
that manner, saying so many Ave Maries and 
Pater Nosters, as is their devotion, and kissing 
the nails of steel ; but on each side is a pair of 
such like stairs, up which you may go standing 
or kneeling, but divided from the holy stairs by 
two walls. Right against them is a chapel, 
where hangs a great silver lamp, which burneth 
continually; yet they say the oil neither in- 
creaseth nor diminisheth.” 

Having finished his tour of Italy, in which he 
visited the cities of Naples, Florence, Bologna, 
Mantua, and Padua, Smith embarked from Ven- 
ice, and, sailing down the Adriatic to Ragusa, 
spent some time in viewing “ the barren, broken 
coast of Albania and Dalmatia.”? Thence, mind- 
ful of his original design of fighting against the 
Turks, he journeyed by land over “ poor Scla- 
vonia”’ to Gratz, in Styria, the seat of Ferdinand, 
then Archduke of Austria, and afterwards Em- 
peror of Germany. 

In Gratz, Smith met with an Englishman and 
an Irish Jesuit, who introduced him to several 
brave and noble gentlemen, among whom he 
mentions Lord Ebersbaught, Baron Kissell, 
general of the artillery, and “the worthy colo- 
nel, Earl of Méldritch.”” With, and under the 
command of the last named, our adventurer 
departed for Vienna, destined to be soon engaged 
in active service. 


CHAPTER II. 


Smith in the war against the Moslems—He is made a 
captain—Fights and overcomes three Turks before 
Regal—Honors bestowed upon him—He is left for 
dead upon the battle-field of Rottenton. 


Smuru, it is probable, arrived in Vienna during 
the summer of 1600. Late in that year, Olym- 
pach, a Hungarian town, of which Lord Ebers- 
baught was governor, was besieged by twenty 
thousand Turks. Baron Kissell, with ten thou- 
sand soldiers, Smith being among them, hastened 
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to relieve the beleaguered town, but found it 
invested so closely that he was unable by any 
ordinary means to communicate with its com- 
mander. Hereupon, our adventurer informed 
him that he had taught Lord Ebersbaught a plan 
by which he could convey to him any message 
he might wish, provided he were placed where 
the gleam of a torch would be visible to the 
town. 

Kissel eagerly embraced the offer of Smith, 
and on a dark night had him conveyed to a 
mountain sever. miles from Olympach ; thence, 
by means of torches, in a way at once curious 
and ingenious, he telegraphed to Ebersbaught 
the following order: “On Thursday night, I will 
charge on the east; at the alarm, sally you.” 
The answer came: “I will.” 

Yet, the baron, learning how greatly the Turks 
ontnumbered his troops, seriously doubted the 
success of his contemplated movement. Smith, 
however, again came forward with a second inge- 
nious plan to relieve the perplexity of the general. 
Posts were planted at certain intervals, from one 
to another of which were stretched cords, covered 
with gunpowder, and strung with several thou- 
sand combustibles, something like huge fire- 
crackers. Just before the attack, these were set 
off; and in the darkness they appeared and 
sounded like volleys from a large body of mus- 
keteers. To attack these supposed troops, one- 
third of the Turks immediately sallied from their 
camp; those remaining were presently assailed 
with the utmost fury by Kissel, whom the gar- 
rison of Olympach bravely seconded. The sur- 
prise of the Ottomites was complete; and before 
they cotild recover from it, the baron had thrown 
two thousand picked veterans, with provisions 
and military stores, into the beleagured town. 
Having suffered severely in the fight, and now 
despairing of success, the enemy hastened to 
abandon the siege. For the important part he 
had played in bringing about so desirable a 
result, Smith was honored with the captaincy 
of a troop of horse in the regiment of Colonel 
Voldo, Earl of Meldritch. 

For the next campaign, the German emperor 
raised three large armies, one of which, led by 
the Archduke Matthias, whose lieutenant was 
the Duke Merceur, took post in Lower Hungary. 
It was Smith’s fortune to serve under Merceur, 
who, with a force of thirty thousand, presently 
laid siege to Alba Regalis (now Stuhl-Weissen- 
burg), a place so strongly fortified by nature and 
art as to be deemed almost impregnable. In 
the fierce struggle which finally resulted in the 
Christians reconquering this important post, after 
it had been for sixty years in Moslem hands, «ur 
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hero’s ingenuity was again signally displayed. 
Out of a variety of combustibles, together with 
split bullets and other missiles of the kind, he 
contrived a species of bomb or grenade, which 
he fitly denominates “ his fiery dragons.” Num- 
bers of these being hurled from slings, a terrible 
slaughter of the enemy was caused, and the out- 
skirts of the town were more than once set on 
fire. Their fatal effects doubtless hastened the 
downfall of the place. 

As soon as he heard of this misfortune, the 
Sultan of the Ottomans hastened forward from 
Ruda an army of sixty thousand men to attempt 
to retake the captured town by surprise; but, 
forewarned, Merceur marched out and met 
the advancing host on the plains of Girke. A 
long, bloody, and desperate conflict ensued ; but 
victory at length crowned the arms of the Christ- 
ians. During the battle, Smith had a horse shot 
under him, and was himself “ sorely wounded ; 
but,”’ he continues, “ be was not long unmounted, 
for there was choice enough of horses that wanted 
masters.” 

The spring subsequent to this decisive battle— 
that of 1602—found our hero, along with the 
troops of Earl Meldritch, upon the plain of 
Regal, before a stronghold of that name, nestling 
among the mountains of Eastern Transylvania. 
Designing to besiege this place, the Christians 
hegan to intrench themselves, and to erect their 
batteries. As the work went on but slowly, the 
Turks became scornful and insolent, and, assem- 
bling on the ramparts, would hoot at their oppo- 
nents, and cry out to them that their cannon 
“‘ were growing fat for want of exercise.” At 
length, a certain Turkish officer, whom Smith 
ealls “ the Lord Turbashaw,” in order to “ de- 
light the ladies, who did long to see some court- 
like pastime,” challenged any Christian captain 
“to combat with him for his head.” 

This defiant message of the bold Ottoman so 
excited the chivalric ire of the Christian captains 
that lots had to be cast to decide upon a champion. 
Fortune declared in favor of Smith, who, mount- 
ing his good steed, on the appointed day sallied 
out, attended by a single page, bearing his lance, 
to do battle for the glory of Christendom. At the 
same time, the Turk, well-mounted and well- 
wmed, made his appearance “ with a noise of 
hautboys.” ‘On his shoulders were a pair of 
zreat wings, compacted of eagles’ feathers within 
a ridge of silver, richly garnished with gold and 
precious stones.” 

Having courteously saluted his opponent, 
Smith, at the sound of the trumpet, rushed 
A terrific crash fol- 
Smith 


impetuously to the charge. 
wwed the collision of the champions. 
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was unharmed; but the Turk, pierced through 
the brain by our hero’s lance, fell lifeless from 
his horse. Decapitating his fallen foe, he bore 
the grim and bloody head in triumph to his 
general. 

Among the sworn friends of the vanquished 
Turbashaw was a Moslem officer named Grualgo, 
who, enraged at the death of his comrade, sent a 
special challenge to Smith, defying him to mortal 
combat. Our hero readily accepted the warlike 
invitation, and the appointed day for the contest 
found both the combatants in the field. As the 
trumpets sounded, they rushed furiously against 
each other. By the first shock, their lances were 
shivered to splinters, upon which they drew their 
pistols, and fired. Slightly wounded by his ad- 
versary’s ball, Smith planted his own shot in 
the arm of the Ottoman, who, now unable to 
govern his steed, was thrown crushingly to the 
ground, where, as the English warrior quaintly 
and concisely informs us, “he lost his head, 
together with his horse and armor.” 

Flushed with victory, and desirous of “ delud- 
ing time,” which seems to have hung heavily 
upon his restless spirit, Smith presently sent 
word to the ladies of Regal that he was not “ so 
enamored of their servants’ heads” as to keep 
the two he had taken, provided a third champion 
would come and redeem them at the risk of his 
own. This challenge was immediately accepted 
by a stout and valiant Moslem, with the some- 
what comical name of Bonny Mulgro. Having 
witnessed our hero’s dexterity in wielding the 
lance, he declined using that weapon, and would 
fight only with pistol, battle-axe, and sword. 

When the two champions met, it was, as pre- 
viously, on the open plain before Regal, the 
ramparts of which were lined with spectators, 
of whom the ladies formed no inconsiderable 
portion. After exchanging the usual knightly 
courtesies, the combatants fired their pistols, 
but without effect. Closing immediately, they 
fell to work furiously, hacking and hewing each 
other with their ponderous battle-axes. Smith 
at length received a staggering blow, by which 
he was well-nigh unhorsed, and his battle-axe 
knocked from his hand. He seemed now at 
the mercy of his foe, and a shout of triumph 
rang loud and clear from the ramparts of Regal, 
while a shuddering groan swept through the ranks 
of the Christian host. But almost in a moment 
there was a wonderful change in the scene. Re- 
covering himself, and managing his horse with 
singular dexterity, Smith, “ by God’s assistance, 
not only avoided the Turk’s violence, but, hav- 
ing drawn his falchion,” ran him through the 
body, and bore away his head in triumph. 
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Suitable honors rewarded the skill and bravery 
of our hero, by which he had as greatly encour- 
aged the warriors of Christendom as he had dis- 
heartened those of Mohammed. Six thousand 
soldiers, with three led horses, before each of 
which was borne on a lance the head of one of 
the slain Turks, conducted him in triumphal 
procession to the general’s tent. Embracing 
him, the general “ gave him a fair horse, richly 
furnished, and a scimitar and belt worth three 
hundred ducats; and his colonel, Earl Meldritch, 
made him major of his regiment.” Nor were 
these the only honors conferred upon him. 
When Regal had succumbed to the Christian 
arms, after a cannonading in which “ horror and 
death stood amazed at each other,” and “ day 
had been a darksome night” but for the glare 
of the artillery, Sigismund, Prince of Transyl- 
vania, hearing of our hero’s exploits, presented 
him with a patent of nobility, his own picture 
set in gold, a pension of three hundred ducats a 
year, and a richly ornamented shield, bearing 
three Turks’ heads, for his coat of arms. The 
patent of nobility, thus so gallantly won, was 
subsequently, in 1625, admitted and recorded in 
the English College of Heralds. 

The period of repose permitted to Smith after 
the conquest of Regal was but brief. Accom- 
panying the army of Earl Meldritch into Wal- 
lachia, he there fought on the side of Rodoll, 
the newly-elected waywode or prince, in oppo- 
sition to the tyrant Jeremy, whom the people 
had deposed, and who, with forty thousand Tar- 
tars, Moldavians, and Turks, was striving to 
retain his hold on the supreme power. In this 
war, our hero had many chances to distinguish 
himself, at one time by his bravery, and at an- 
other by his ingenuity ; but fortune at length for 
a time not only abandoned him, but the Christian 
army also. In the eagerness of a victory, due in 
a great measure to Smith’s forethought and ready 
invention, Meldritch incautiously fell into an 
ambuscade among the mountain defiles in the 
neighborhood of Rottenton. A long, stubborn, 
and sanguinary conflict ensued, from the disas- 
ters of which but thirteen hundred Christians 
escaped, while thirty thousand of both armies 
remained dead upon the field. 

“In this unhappy battle,” writes Hilliard, an 
American biographer of our hero, “ were slain 
many gallant noblemen and gentlemen, the 
flower of Sigismund’s army and his most devoted 
friends, and among the rest nine Englishmen, 
whose names Smith affectionately preserves.” 
* In the defence of Christ and his gospel,” runs 
the simple tribute of the Christian soldier, “ they 
did what men could do; and, when they could 
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do no more, they left there their bodies in testi- 
mony of their minds.” Smith himself, severely 
wounded, was left for dead, along with “ many 
a gasping soul,”’ among the bodies of the slaugh- 
tered thousands. 


CHAPTER III. 


Smith is sold into slavery—His escape from bondage— 
Subsequent travels—He returns to England. 

From the horrors by which he was surrounded, 
Smith was rescued by a party of Turkish pillagers, 
who, fancying from the richness of his armor that 
he was a person of high rank, whose ransom 
would profit them more than his death, spared 
his life, and carried him prisoner to Axiopolis. 
Their hopes, however, as well as his own, were 
doomed to disappointment; the expected ran- 
som did not come; therefore, when his hurts 
were healed, they took him and his fellow- 
captives to the market-place, where they were 
sold into slavery. Chained by the neck to a 
long file of other slaves, Smith was marched to 
Adrianople, whence his purchaser, the Bashaw 
Bogal, forwarded him to Constantinople as a 
present to his young betrothed, the beautiful 
Charatza Tragabigzanda. 

“This noble gentlewoman,” it would seem, 
was struck by the appearance of the young 
English captive, and, having some acquaintance 
with the Italian language, often contrived one 
pretence or another to converse with him. Her 
lover, the bashaw, had written to her that Smith 
was a great Bohemian lord, whom he had with 
his own hand made captive on the battle-field. 
In her conversations with the Christian, she 
questioned him closely on this point. Frankly, 
he owned to her that he was but a poor English - 
man, a soldier of fortune, who had never seen 
the bashaw, and, at her request, narrated to her 
the history of his adventures. She was sure that 
what he told her was true, and “took much 
compassion on him,” and this tender sentiment 
soon ripened into the deeper and more passionate 
feeling of love. Love quickly made her appre- 
hensive. Fearing that her mother might discover 
her fondness for the captive and sell him, she 
sent him, with a letter, to her brother, who re- 
sided in Crim-Tartary, near the shores of the 
Sea of Azoff. 

In her letter, “this kind lady” earnestly be- 
sought good usage for our hero, who, she told her 
brother, was to sojourn with him only long enough 
to learn the language and manners of the Turks, 
and till time had made her her own mistress 
Smith is too modest to speak more plainly with 
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regard to this subject; but it does not require 
much wisdom to divine that the fair Charatza 
had happy hopes of freeing her captive by making 
him the lord of her heart and household. At 
all events, her brother suspected as much; and 
brutal was the indignation which his suspicions 
excited. Scarcely an hour had elapsed after 
Smith’s arrival, when he ordered his head and 
beard to be shaved ‘‘as bare as his hand,” his 
body to be stripped naked and clothed with a 
rough coat of undressed hide, and a heavy yoke 
or ring of iron to be riveted about his neck. 
He had many companions in servitude, who 
fared miserably enough ; but he, “ being the last 
comer, was slave of slaves to them all. Among 
these slavish fortunes,” he continues, “ there 
was no great choice, for the best was so bad, a 
dog could hardly have lived to endure.” 

At this point in his narrative, Smith devotes 
four chapters to a very creditable description of 
the manners, customs, religion, and government 
of the people with whom he was sojourning; 
but since, with the exception of the statement 
that he had to eat soup made of the entrails of 
horses, nothing in these chapters bears upon his 
personal history, I shall pass them by, and at 
once proceed to take up the main thread of his 
story. 

The only hope he had of ever being freed from 
the miserable thraldom which now enchained 
him was “the love of Tragabigzanda, who 
surely,”’ he reasoned, “‘ was ignorant of his bad 
usage. Although he often debated the matter 
ith some Christians that had been there a long 
tume slaves, they could not find how to make an 
escape by any reason or possibility.” 

Thus despairing of freedom, for which his 
restless spirit yearned, and insulted and degraded 
every day by his cruel master, Smith grew des- 
perate, and, cherishing his anger, became inspired 
with a rage and ferocity almost savage. While 
employed in threshing out grain at a country- 
house, one of these fits of rage and despondency 
came upon him. Itso happened that at this criti- 
cal juncture his master took occasion to visit him. 
Always brutal in his treatment of the English 
captive, of whom he entertained a particular 
hatred, the Timour on this day was even more 
harsh than usual. He began to beat, spurn, 
and revile tne captain, who, transported with 
ungovernable fury, and regardless of all conse- 
quences, by one furious blow with his threshing- 
bat knocked out the tyrant’s brains. ‘‘ Seeing 
that his estate could be no worse than it was,” 
Smith then clothed himself in the splendid dress 
of his dead master, hid the body under a heap 
of straw, filled his knapsack with corn, shut the 
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doors, mounted a horse, and rode forth into the 
desert, daring every hazard. 

During two or three,days, he wandered fear- 
fully about, he knew not whither; but at length, 
* being even as one taking leave of this miserable 
world, God did direct him to the great way or 
castragan, as they call it, which doth cross these 
territories, and is generally known by these 
marks: In every crossing of this great way is 
planted a post, and in it so many bobs, with broad 
ends, as there may be ways. And every bob 
[has] the figure painted on it that demonstrateth 
to what part that way leadeth; as that which 
pointeth towards the Crim’s country is marked 
with a half-moon; if towards the Georgians and 
Persians, a black man full of white spots; if 
towards China, the picture of the sun; if to- 
wards Muscovia [Russia], the sign of a cross; 
if towards the habitation of any other prince, 
the figure whereby his standard is known.” 

From among the different roads thus ciriously 
pointed out, our hero made choice of that which 
led towards Russia, an empire at that time much 
less extensive than it is at present. For sixteen 
days, constantly “in fear and torment” lest he 
should meet “any of that vile generation,” as 
he styles the Turks, who would have known 
him for a runaway slave by the iron collar still 
around his neck, he travelled the dreary waste 
lying between the then frontiers of Russia and 
Crim-Tartary. 

At length, after a most wearisome and danger- 
ous journey, Smith found rest and safety in the 
Russian garrison of Ecopolis, on the River Don. 
The commandant of this place, having duly ex- 
amined his account of the hard events which 
had befallen him, “took off his irons, and so 
kindly used him that he thought himself new 
risen from the dead.” Besides, a noble lady, 
probably the wife of the commandant, whom he 
calls the “good Calamata,” interested herself 
actively in his behalf, and “largely supplied all 
his wants.” Most of Smith’s biographers have 
been led by their imaginations to intimate that 
this good lady became enamored of our hero; 
but he gives us not even a shadow of a reason for 
such an inference. For my part, I can see no- 
thing more in her attentions to the poor fugitive 
than that spontaneous kindness which ever flows 
from the female heart towards those who have 
encountered misfortune, and are in need of such 
gentle ministrations as woman only can bestow. 

From Ecopolis, Smith was sent, under the 
protection of convoys or caravans, without which, 
* through those poor, continually foraged coun- 
tries, there was no passage,” to the Transylvanian 
city of Hermannstadt, at the foot of the Carpa- 
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thian Mountains. “In all this his life,” he 
gratefully remarks, “‘he seldom met with more 
respect,| mirth, content, and entertainment; and 
not any governor where he came but gave him 
somewhat «s a present, besides his charges, see- 
ing themsel’ves as subject to the like calamity.” 

In his travels through what was then South- 
ern Russia, Smith made many observations of 
the country and of the social condition of its 
inhabitants. Some of these observations so 
vividly bring to my recollection the log-cabins 
and corduroy roads which, but a few years ago, it 
was my fortune to live in and travel over in the 
now great and populous States of Ohio and In- 
diana, that I am tempted to copy them, not only 
as a matter of curiosity, but also as an additional 
proof of the resemblance which has been found 
by some persons between Russia and our own 
beloved country. 

“The villages,” says Smith, “are only here 
and there; a few houses of straight fir-trees, 
laid heads and points above one another, made 
fast by notches at the ends, more than a man’s 
height, and with broad split boards, pinned to- 
gether with wooden pins, as thatch for coverture. 
In ten villages, you shall scarce find ten iron 
nails, except it be in some extraordinary man’s 
house. You shall find pavements,” he continues, 
‘over bogs, only of young fir-trees laid across one 
over another, for two or three hours’ journey, or 
as the passage requires; and yet in two days’ 
travel you shall scarce see six habitations.” 

In Transylvania, Smith “found so many good 
friends,” that but for his desire to see, and “ re- 
joice himself,” in the land of his nativity after 
all his adventures, he would never have left them. 
‘Being thus glutted with content, and near 
drowned with joy,” he bade farewell to his 
hospitable entertainers, and, journeying through 
Upper Hungary, Moravia, and Bohemia, at length 
reached the city of Leipsic in Saxony. Here, he 
met with his old colonel, the Ear! of Meldritch, 
and “that mirror of virtue,” as he calls him, 
Prince Sigismund, of Transyivania. From the 
latter, he received a sort of military diploma, 
stating his rank and services, together with the 
generous sum of “ fifteen hundred ducats of gold 
to repair his losses.”’ 

With his purse thus replenished, Smith, in- 
stead of going directly home, as he had designed, 
spent some time in visiting many “ fair cities and 
eountries’—Dresden, the Florence of Germany ; 
Magdeburg and Brunswick in Prussia; Augsburg 
and her universities, in Bavaria; and the famous 
eities of Frankford, Worms, and Spires on the 
world-renowned Rhine. Journeying from Spires 
to Strasburg, he passed through France, and at 
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Nantes embarked for Bilboa, on the shores of 
the Bay of Biscay. Thence, he travelled through 
Spain, visiting Burgos, Valladolid, Madrid, To- 
ledo, Cordova, Seville, Cadiz, and St. Lucar, 
from which latter port he embarked in a French 
ship of war for the city of Morocco, in Barbary, 
where, he had heard, a fierce war was raging. 

What part, if any, Smith took in this war, he 
does not inform us. He merely says that, when 
it was ended, a new report arose of further belli- 
gerent movements; but, being heartily disgusted 
with “ the perfidious” and “‘ treacherous” conduct 
of the Moors, he set sail again in the same ship 
which had borne him to the shores of Africa. 
This vessel was commanded by one Captain 
Merham, most likely a buccaneer, and a man 
of unconquerable bravery. 

Driven by a terrific storm to the Canaries, they 
encountered between those islands and Cape 
Non two Spanish men-of-war, with whom they 
began a desperate fight, in which Smith actively 
participated. Of this conflict, he gives us a pretty 
full, but rather technical account. Though no 
match for his foes, Merham fought them with a 
courage bordering on madness, till, both parties 
being wearied out, they finally separated. Borne 
again to France, Smith, some time in the year 
1604, returned to his own country, where he 
“seems to have settled down to enjoy some 
repose after the innumerable adventures and 
mischances through which he had passed.” 





(To be continued.) 
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Poverty A Biessinc.—Poverty is the nurse 
of manly energy and heaven-climbing thoughts, 
attended by love, and faith, and hope, around 
whose steps the mountain breezes blow, and from 
whose countenance all the virtues gather strength. 
Look around you upon the distinguished men 
that in every department of life guide and con- 
trol the times, and inquire what was their origin 
and what was their early fortune. Were they, 
as a general rule, rocked and dandled in the lap 
of wealth? No; such men emerged from the 
homes of decent competence or struggling poverty. 
Necessity sharpens their faculties; and privation 
and sacrifice brace their moral nature. They 
learn the great art of renunciation, and enjoy 
the happiness of having few wants; they know 
nothing of indifference or satiety. There is not 
an idle fibre in their frames ; they put the vigor 
of a resolute purpose into every act. The edge 
of their mind is always keptsharp; in the school 
of life, men iike these meet the softly-nurtared 
darlings of prosperity as iron meets the vessel 
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LETTER ‘WRITING. 


In writing, it is necessary to endeavor to make 
our style clear, precise, elegant, and appropriate 
for all subjects. Vivacity of discourse forces us 
frequently to sacrifice happy, though tardy ex- 
pressions to the necessity of avoiding hesitation ; 
but what is thus an obstacle in speaking does 
not interfere with the use of the pen. We ought, 
therefore, to avoid repetitions, erasures, inser- 
tions, omissions, and confusion of ideas, or 
labored construction. If we write a familiar letter 
to an equal or a friend, these blemishes may 
remain; if otherwise, we must commence our 
letter again. 

The most exact observance of the rules of 
language is strictly necessary ; a fault of ortho- 
graphy, or an incorrect expression, is not allow- 
able, even in the least careful letter, or the most 
unimportant billet. Even correction is not 
admissible, for, besides being a blemish to the 
letter, it betrays the ignorance or inattention of 
the one who writes it. 

‘The choice of materials for writing, without 
being very essential, is yet necessary ; to write 
on very coarse paper is allowable only for the 
most indigent; to use gilt-edged and perfumed 
paper for letters of business would be ridiculous. 

Many people, however, reasonably prefer sim- 
plicity in this thing, and make use of very 
beautiful paper, but yet without ornament. 

It is extremely impolite to write upon a single 
leaf of paper, even if it is a billet; it should be 
always double, although we write only two or 
three lines. It is still more vulgar to use for an 
envelope paper on which there are one or two 
words foreign to the letter itself, whether they 
be written or printed. 

It is as indispensable to answer when you are 
written to, as when you are spoken to, and the 
indolence which so many correspondents allow 
in themselves, in this respect, is an incivility. 
And if, after all, they decide to answer, they 
begin by apologies so often renewed, that they 
become commonplace. We must use much care 
that these excuses may not appear ridiculous, 
Conciseness and some new terms of expression 
are, in this case, indispensable. The same 
observation is applicable in making use of re- 
proving terms. 

Letters supply the place of visit, in bestowing 
presents, or on occasions of marriages, funerals, 
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etc.; and to neglect to write in such cases is 
gross impoliteness. 

Two persons should not write in the same 
letter, by one writing upon the first, and another 
upon the second leaf, except we are very inti- 
mate with the correspondent. The same is 
applicable to postscripts. The language of men 
who write to ladies ought always to have a polish 
of respect, with which the latter ought not to 
dispense in answering ; but on occasions of great 
ceremony, a lady may address to a man such 
phfases as “I have the honor to be,” &c. 

You may use a lofty style toward persons to 
whom you owe respect; an easy, trifling, or even 
jesting style toward a friend; and a courteous 
style toward one another generally. 

If you have many subjects to treat of in the 
same letter, commence with the most important ; 
for, if the person to whom you write is interrupted 
while reading it, he will be the more impatient 
to resume its perusal, however little interesting 
he may fird it. 

It is useful and convenient to begin a new 
paragraph at every change of the subject. After 
having written “ Sir,” or “‘ Madam,” at the top 
of the letter, we should not commence with one 
of these phrases: “Sir,” ‘ Madam”’—* Your 
sister has written me that—’ We should say— 
“T understand by a letter which Madam 
your sister, has written me.” 

Take care, also, when writing to a person of 
great consideration, not to make compliments to 
any one, but write to this third person whatever 
you wish him to know. 

Figures are used only for sums and dates; 
numbers of men, days, weeks, &c., are to be 
written at length. 

The words esteem and affection are used only 
in letters to friends or acquaintance, because 
they are too familiar; but when accompanied by 
words which relieve them, they do not offend 
one. As, for example, we can say—* I am, with 
profound respect, and the highest esteem,” &c. 
The following forms may be used with elegance: 
* Accept, sir, the assurance of high consider- 
ation,” “Be pleased to accept the assurances,” 
&e. 
The date of a letter may be put at the begin- 
ning or the end when we write to a friend. In 
letters of business, it is necessary to date at the 
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top, and on the first line, that persons may know 
conveniently the chronological order of their 
communications. 

The date is often necessary to the understand- 
ing of many passages of your letter, to explain the 
sense of one which your correspondent may 
have received at the same time from another 
person ; therefore, never omit it. Always put 
town, county, and State. 

In a simple billet, we put the date of the day, 
Monday, &c. It is well sometimes to add the 
hour. Black wax or black wafers are used in 
mourning. The smaller and more recherche the 
seals and wafers are, the better to the taste 
shown. 

When we use no envelope, and the third page 
of the letter is all written upon, we should leave 
a small blank space on each side, where the seal 
is to be put; as, without this precaution, many 
very important words will be covered. 

A letter which is to be shown as a letter of 
introduction, or recommendation, should never 
be sealed, when given or sent to the one who is 
to be the bearer, as he ought necessarily to know 
the contents. And to seal it without having 
first allowed the bearer to read it would be ex- 
tremely impolite. You should prove to the 
person recommended that you have spared no 
pains to render him a service. 

Some persons are flattered by our omitting, in 
writing to them, to designate precisely their 


address. This is an error; we should indicate 
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wit, exactness the town, &c., if there is more 
than one town of the same name. In a large 
city, it is well to write the name of the street 
and number. 

It is well to add to the name, the title or pro- 
fession, in crder to prevent mistake. However, 
if circumstances have obliged any of your ac- 
quaintance to act in an inferior situation, it 
would be a want of delicacy to join to his name 
that of his business. 

In billets, we put the date at the top of the 
paper, and begin the letter about two inches 
below. The word “Sir” is put in the first line. 
We conclude with one of these phrases—‘* I am, 
sir, yours’—*‘ I am truly yours,” &c. 

The most unceremonious billets, contrary to 
the common acceptation, are written in the third 
person. They contain very little, and begin 
thus—“‘ Mr. (or Madam) N. present their re- 
spects, or compliments, to Mr. Such-a-one, and 
request,” &c. After having made the request, 
we end with, “ And will feel obliged.” 

In this kind of billets, it is best not to use the 
pronoun he or she; for, independently of the in- 
civility, it might result in confusion. Sometimes 
it would be difficult to know whether the pro- 
noun reférred to the person who received the 
letter, or to the one who wrote it. 

Ladies, in writing to a stranger, should always 
use the prefix Mrs. or Miss, as thus: (Miss) 
Jane Smith. 
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* My heart ’s with my Norah, for she is my treasure, 
And, sleeping or waking—in sunshine or shade— 
From morning till nightfall—from nightfall till morn- 
ing— 
I think of my Norah, my own Irish maid.” 

My new servant, Norah Connor, came in that 
evening with her things in a bundle in her hand; 
and I found her such a nice, hard-working body 
—always cleaning up or doing something—never 
tired, nor minding how much I put upon her— 
and positively working like a galley-slave from 
morning till night for me—all of which was so 
delightful to see, that I really thought I was 
suited ‘at last. Indeed, she was so quick over 
her work, that, after I had made her scrub all the 
house well down, from top to bottom, and clean 
all the paint, and take up and beat all the car- 
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IV.—NORAH CONNOR. 


pets, and give all the furniture, and tins, and 
coppers, and stoves, a thorough good rubbing, I 
declare the mere every-day work of the house 
was literally a flea-bite in her eyes (if I may be 
allowed the expression). I was hard put to 
it to find some odd jobs to keep her fully em- 
ployed; for I had no idea of paying servants the 
wages I did to support them in idleness. A very 
praiseworthy and charming point in Norah’s 
character was that she was not at all nice about 
her eating, for, as long as the poor ignorant thing 
had oceans of potatoes, she did not care about 
anything else; so, of course, with my usual 
kindness, I let the good hard-working soul have 
just what she wanted, for I never did mind 
what I did for a servant as long as she went on 
well, 
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Seeing what the woman was capable of getting 
through, and that she was never happy unless 
she was doing something, it did seem to me to 
be quite a sin and a wicked waste of money to go 
putting out our washing every week as we did. 
So I lost no time in telling Norah that I had for- 
gotten to mention, at the time of engaging her, 
that we always did our washing at home. And 
I was quite delighted to see how readily the 
worthy industrious creature consented to serve 
me. 

As a slight stimulus to further exertions, I told 
her I should allow her a pint of beer on wash- 
ing-days, which she seemed very grateful for; 
and I was glad to find that a poor ignorant wo- 
man like her was not insensible to my kindness. 
When it was all settled, I really felt quite happy 
at having done my duty to dear Edward, for I 
knew that we were not in a position that would 
warrant our flinging our money away ; and that, 
as his wife, I was bound to save every sixpence 
I could; especially as, by so doing, I should be 
able to get a few little things for myself out of 
the housekeeping without troubling him about 
them. 

But, though Norah Connor went on very well 
with her work, still after a time she became so 
frightfully familiar and presuming that really 
the woman used to speak to me as if I was her 
equal. Now, for instance, one morning I rang 
the parlor bell, and when the woman came into 
the room, I said, in a quiet voice, “I want a glass 
of water to drink, Norah.” 

* You want to drink a glass of wather?” she 
replied. “ Well, I’ve no objection; drink away, 
darlin’ !” 

** Then,” I continued, blandly, “I should feel 
obliged if you would be so good as to let me 
have one directly.” 

* Let you have one?” she exclaimed. “ Faith, 
an’ dida’t I give you permission just now ?” 

This was past all bearing; but I restrained 
myself, and merely said, with becoming dignity, 
*T didn’t have you up-stairs, Norah, to know 
whether you would permit me to drink a glass 
of water in my own house, or not.” 

To which she replied, as familiarly as if she 
were speaking to the servant next door: “ Well, 
by my sowl, when I heard you ask me if I'd let 
you have the same, I thought you mighty stupid 
at the time. An’ what is it you do want, then, 
mavourneen ?”’ 

*“ Why,” I returned, in measured terms, re- 
membering my station, ‘‘ | want what I told you 
before, as plainly as a person could speak—a 
, 


glass of water.’ 
“* Well, then,” she cried, “by the powers! if 





I were you, I’d get it! Isn’t there plenty down 
stairs, honey?” 

“But,” I continued, calmly, “perhaps you 
will be kind enough, Norah, to bring me a glass 
up here.” 

“Och!” she exclaimed, “ so, an’ it’s only a 
glass you ’re wantin’ me to fetch you, afther all! 
A glass wid nothin’ in it, is it you mane?” 

“No,” I replied, almost losing my temper. 
** A glass of water, woman, and not a glass with- 
out anything in it! Do you understand me 
now ?”? 

* Out an’ out,” she cried, with a low wink. 
“You'd be havin’ a glass of wather wid some- 
thing in it! Oh, go along wid you—wanting a 
drop on the sly, now! You’re takin’ to the 
bottle, though, betimes this mornin’, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

I’m sure my fair readers can easily imagine 
that this threw me into such a passion that it 
quite made my blood boil. I told the fury to 
hold her tongue, and never dare to open her 
mouth about such things again. But the impu- 
dent hussy only made me worse, for she kept 
declaring, “‘mum was the word with Norah,” 
and saying, “ that I needn’t go flurryin’ mysilf 
about her findin’ out my sly thricks,” and tell- 
ing me to be “‘asy, for that the masther should 
never hear of it from hersilf.’’ 

So that at last, I declare, I was positively 
obliged to run up-stairs into my own bedroom, 
in order to get rid of the creature. There I 
threw myself on the sofa, in the most dreadful 
state of mind, I think, I ever was in all my life ; 
and, torn with all kinds of horrid ideas, I said 
to myself, “‘ Norah washes very well, it is true— 
but, alas! what washing can compensate me for 
this!’ 

What vexed me, though, even more than 
Norah, was that, when I went to tell my hus- 
band, on his return from business that evening, 
about how the woman had insulted me, he 
wouldn’t hear a word of it, and said, he was sick 
and tired of my complaints against the maids, 
and he never set foot in the house but I had 
always got some long rigmarole tale about the 
servant’s bad conduct ; adding that it was im- 
possible they should be invariably in the wrong ; 
and he firmly believed it was quite as much, if 
not more, my fault than theirs. And even had 
the impudence to declare (I thought it best to 
let him have his own way for once, and go on 
till he was tired) that he had quite worry 
enough of his own, at office, and that when he 
came home, fagged and worn out, to his own 
fireside, he was determined at least to enjoy peace 
and quiet at his hearth ; and then he asked what 
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on earth I thought he had married me for (as 
if 1 was going to tell him)? when the cruel 
wretch said—it was only to havea happy home! 
I told him that it was a nice insult to my own 
face, indeed, and that he seemed determined to 
find fault with everything that day, as nothing, 
however good it was, would please him. 

Whereupon Mr. Skinston went on, I am sure, 
without knowing what he said, for he begged 
me once for all to understand that he would not 
be obliged to listen every day to an account of 
my troubles with my servants ; and he had made 
up his mind that, if I ever spoke to him again 
on that subject, he would put on his hat that 
very moment and go and spend his evening 
where at least he could enjoy himself. Besides, 
he told me, he could see that Norah was worth 
her weight in gold to any person who knew how 
to humor her; for the house had never been so 
clean since we were married; and the way in 
which the girl dressed a potato made her invalu- 
able in his eyes. So that anybody might have 
seen, like myself, with half an eye, that my 
husband didn’t care so much about “his own 
fireside,” and instead of his hearth being upper- 
most in his mind, that really and truly his sto- 
mach was at the bottom of it. 

As for the matter of that Norah’s potatoes, 
too, I’m sure I couldn’t see anything so wonderful 
about them. But, of course, Mr. Edward must 
go thinking them dressed so beautifully, just be- 
cause they came up in their jackets; though, for 
my own part, I never could bear the look of the 
things in their skins ; and what’s more, it wasn’t 
decent to have them coming to table in such a 
state. And the next day I told Norah as much, 
adding that she would be pleased to peel the 
potatoes before bringing them to the parlor for 
the future, as they were only fit for pigs to eat 
in the way she sent them up. Whereupon the 
vixen flew into such a rage, and abused me in 
such a way, calling me everything that was bad, 
and declaring that she would pay me out for it. 
And then, in the height of ber passion, the spite- 
ful fury, with the greatest coolness in the world, 
emptied all the dripping out of the frying-pan 
she was doing some soles in, right into the middle 
of the nice, brisk, clear fire, and created such a 
blaze that I’m sure the flames must have been 
seen at the top of the house. Knowing that it 
was just upon our time for having the chimney 
swept, I felt certain that it must be on fire; and 
when I rushed out into the garden, there it was, 
sure enough, raging away, and throwing out 
volames of sparks and smoke, just like the fun- 
nel of a steamboat at night-time, with such a 
horrid smell of burning soot, that all the little 
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boys came running from far and near up to our 
door and shrieking out, “Fire! Fire!” like a 
of wild Indians. 

When I went back into the kitchen, the spite- 
ful thing was impudent enough to tell me just 
to look there and see what I had made her do 
wid my boderations (as she called it), adding 
“that it wasn’t herself, though, that would be 
afther desarting me in my distriss.” Feeling, 
however, that it was not the time to talk to her 
just then, I made her rake out every bit of the 
fire there was in the grate, and after that I told 
her to run up to the top of the house with a 
couple of pails full of water, and to get on the 
roof and pour it all down the chimney as quick 
as she could. 

Up she went, while I waited below, expecting 
every minute that I should have a whole regi- 
ment of fire-engines come tearing up to the door. 
When, all of a sudden, I heard the water come 
splashing down right into the parlor overhead, 
and saw in an instant that that stupid thing 
Of a Norah must have got blinded with the 
smoke up above, and mistaken the chimney, so 
that she had gone pouring it down all over my 
beautiful stove in the dining-room. In an in- 
stant I put my head up the kitchen chimney and 
hallooed out to her as loud as ever I could: 
* No—rah ! you must pour it down here.” The 
words were scarcely out of my mouth when 
down came such a torrent of water and soot, 
right in my face and all over my head and 
shoulders, and down my neck, that anybody to 
have seen me would have thought some one had 
been breaking a large bottle of blacking over 
my head; while, immediately afterwards, as if 
only to make matters worse, I heard a tremen- 
dous shout in the street, and on running to the 
window I at once knew that the engine was at 
hand; for, tearing along the pavement on the 
opposite side of the way, was a whole regiment 
of, I should say, twenty or thirty dirty boys 
pulling at a rope, and dragging along a little 
machine, which, I’m sure, if the house had been 
in flames, could have been of no more use to us 
than a squirt upon four wheels; while the mis- 
chievous young urchins kept hurrahing away as 
if it was a good bit of fun, and little thinking 
that what was sport to them was near upon death 
to me, and a good bit of money out of my pocket 
into the bargain. 

When Norah Connor came down and saw 
what a pretty pickle both my cap and face were 
in, the only thing she did was to ery out, “‘ Och, 
murther! I niver saw such a fright as ye look, 
What on airth have ye been gettin’ up to now?” 
and when I told her what had happened. she 
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actually had the impudence to add that “sure 
an’ I wasn’t fit to be trusted alone for two minutes 
together.” 

It is impossible for me to give my readers any 
idea of the state the parlor was in. I saw that 
J had a whole week’s work cut out for me, and 
how Norah would ever be able to get through it 
all, I could not say. When I went up-stairs to 
change my dress, it took me full half an hour 
and a whole cake of Windsor soap before even 
I could bear to look at myself; and all the time 
I kept inquiring in my own mind what I had 
better do in the situation that I was; for posi- 
tively, between Norah Connor’s impudence, and 
my husband’s always taking her side, I really 
didn’t know how to act; for I felt myself to be 
(as Edward calls it) on the horns of a dilemma, 
and dreadfully tossed about. So, after weighing 
it well, I determined upon breaking the dreadful 
news to my husband as gently as I could, before 
he could catch sight of the mess in the dining- 
room. Accordingly, while he was hanging up 
his hat in the hall, I said to him, as kindly 4s 
I could, I am sure: ‘*Oh, Edward! Norah has 
been going on so to-day—you can’t think.” 

But, instead of trying to console me in my 
distress, Mr. Skinston only banged his hat on his 
head again, and, saying that “it was always 
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servants, servants, servants! from morning till 
night,” he bounced out of the house again, 
slamming the door after him like a cannon, and 
never thought fit to return till half past twelve, 
when he came home with his hair smelling of 
tobacco smoke, the bow of his stock twisted 
round to the side of his neck, and his intellects 
so muddled, that, do what I would, I could not 
get him to carry the candlestick straight, but he 
would keep dropping the spermaceti over the 
carpets as he went up-stairs. 

In the morning, however, I let him see that I 
was not going to put up with his tantrums; so 
I never spoke to him all breakfast-time but to 
answer “ yes” or “no” as short and snappishly 
as I could. Nor did I choose to make it up 
until the day came to go over the housekeeping 
expenses, when, as dear Edward paid the money 
without a single question, I thought I might as 
well forgive him. 

Of course these little breezes did not make 
me relish Norah’s airs any the better, and though 
she certainly did her work very well, still, as I 
felt that she was destroying my peace of mind, 
and was so impudent to me, I considered it a 
duty I owed to my husband to get rid of her as 
quickly as I could. 





THE ART OF SKETCHING 


Tue art of painting has been called a sixth 
sense. Although not exactly adding another to 
the number of our senses, it may truly be said to 
double the enjoyment of the one esteemed by all 
as the most precious; for to those who Pursue its 
study everything becomes of value; from the 
magnificent oak to the meanest flower, from 
the temple to the humblest cottage, from the 
swelling ocean to the pebbly brook, whether 
sublimely grand or beautifully minute, all be- 
comes matter of interesting contemplation. 

Though all the departments of imitative art 
have their various peculiar characteristics, the 
study of which affords delight to those possess- 
ing a taste for natural beauty, it may justly be 
affirmed that none display more of the qualities 
which constitute the chief elements of beauty, 
viz., graceful form and variety of color, than 
those lovely works of creation contained in our 
gardens, or so profusely scattered over our fields 
and hedges. It will, therefore, be readily ad- 
mitted that the pencil can scarcely be more 


FLOWERS FROM NATURE. 
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pleasingly employed than in the representation 
of flowers, manifesting also, as they do, in unison 
with all that is wonderful and beautiful in nature, 
the goodness and power of the Creator; for 


“ There ’s not a tint that paints the rose, 
Or decks the lily fair, 
Or streaks the humblest flower that grows, 
But God has placed it there. 
* There ’s not of grass the simplest blade, 
Or leaf of lowliest mien, 
Where Heavenly skill is not displayed, 
And Heavenly wisdom seen.” 


But, besides these claims on our estimation, it 
is presumed that in the present day, when such 
great efforts are being made for the improvement 
of the public taste with respect to artistic design, 
it will not be considered that an undue import- 
ance is given to the “ Art of Flower Drawing” 
by also assigning it a high position among those 
branches of study essentially requisite to the 
promotion of the ornamental arts of life. If 
we look around us, either at home or abroad, 














THE ART OF SKETCHING FLOWERS FROM NATURE. 


we cannot fail to perceive how greatly indebted 
the designer has been for the materials of his 
vocation to the endless variety of form and color 
displayed in flowers and their leaves; this fact 
must have been strikingly evident to the observ- 
ant eye in the very extensive display of floral 
design connected with the arts and manufactures 
of all countries in the late Great Exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace in New York. 


DRAWING MATERIALS, 


For the information of beginners, the follow- 
ing list of materials is supplied as those most 
requisite in flower-painting :— 

CoLtors— 

Reds.—Carmine, lake, red lead 

Biues.—Smalt, cobalt, Prussian blue, indigo. 

Yellows.—Gamboge, chrome. 

Browns.—Burnt sienna, sepia, lamp-black, 
and white. 

Others may, of course, be found useful on 
some occasions, such as pure scarlet, purple 
lake, ultra-marine or French blue, gall-stone, 
Indian yellow, Italian pink, Hooker’s green ; 
but with those first mentioned, and the various 
combinations of them, most of the tints of flow- 
ers may be satisfactorily produced, and to them 
exclusively the learner is advised to confine 
himself till some knowledge has been acquired 
of their several properties. 

Parer.—If the sketch is rather large, and 
requires to be done on drawing-paper, it should 
be stretched on a board, for which purpose it 
must be wetted on both sides, and fixed while 
damp with brass pins or with paste ; for single 
flowers and small subjects, nothing is more suit- 
able than Bristol boards about two sheets thick. 
They should not be very smooth if any degree 
of boldness be desired in the execution ; but for 
a bold manner the paper stretched on a board is 
decidedly to be preferred. 

Camet-Harr AnD Sasre-Harr Pencits of 
the duck and goose-quill size are the most suit- 
able; the best for use are those which come to 
a good point when moderately full of color, and 
when dry, if bent on one side, spring again to 
their straight position. 

Biacx-Leap Penciis.—The pencils marked 
F and HB are generally considered the most use- 
ful in sketching outlines. They should be used 
with a flat, chisel-shaped point; it is a great 
mistake to think a sharp, needle-point the best, 
the line produced by such having always a stiff, 
harsh appearance, and is often so indented into 
the paper as to prevent its complete removal. 

A Curna TILk, with six sloping divisions, 


will be found very serviceable for mixing the 
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tints, and a palette for use in finishing and 
glazing. 

Inp1a Russer.—If the hint respecting the 
point of the pencil be attended to, a little crust 
of bread, with some of the crumb attached to it, 
will be quite sufficient to remove any lines; but 
it is not to be expected that India-rubber can be 
entirely dispensed with. Its frequent use, how- 
ever, ought to be guarded against as injurious 
to the surface of the paper. 

Without a distinct apprehension of the seve- 
ral branches of study which constitute the main 
features of an art, it is not to be expected that 
any great proficiency can ever be attained ; and 
as the success of the learner must greatly depend 
on the simplicity of the method pursued in im- 
parting the necessary instructions, it is proposed, 
with as much perspicuity and conciseness as pos- 
sible, to treat of the “ Art of Drawing Flowers” 
under the following distinctive heads :— 

First.—With respect to freedom and correct- 
ness of drawing. * 

Secondly.—Gracefulness, contrast, and variety 
in the disposition and arrangement of the outline. 

Thirdly.—Light and shade with regard to 
relief and roundness of form. . 

These most essential points, constituting the 
very basis of the art, will be severally considered, 
so that each shall gradually develop the true 
principles to be followed, and the necessary 
practice founded thereon, care being taken to 
render the whole progressively instructive. 


OF FREEDOM AND CORRECTNESS OF DRAWING. 


In order that the pictorial representation 
of an object may pussess that pleasing appear- 
ance required by the eye of taste, a considerable 
degree of freedom in handling the pencil is most 
essential. This is particularly the case in the 
delineation of flowers, exhibiting, as they do, so 
many graceful combinations of curves in their 
outlines ; and, as this requisite freedom of exe- 
cution depends entirely on the facility with 
which the work is performed, frequent practice 
in drawing those curved lines must be of the 
utmost importance. 

If not already acquainted with what are termed 
in art the three essential straight lines, the learner 
will do well to practise them first, although in 
the particular study of flowers they very seldom, 
if ever, occur; they are intrgduced in order to 
show the analogy with respect to position be- 
tween them, and those curved lines which con- 
stitute the pleasing and varied contours of fiow- 
ers, with their leaves and stems. 

Simpte Curvep Lines (Fig. 2).—Directly 
beneath the three essential lines are shown three 
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simple curves, that is, lines having only one 
bend or curve, disposed in the several positions 
of the essential lines above, viz: horizontal, 
perpendicular, and inclined. 

Comrounp Curvep Lines (Fig. 3).—Be- 
neath the simple curves are also represented, in 
similar positions, three compound curves or lines 
formed of two bends, or, in other words, two 
simple curves united into one line, thus con- 
stituting what is usually termed “the line of 
beauty,” a waving line of this character being 
universally acknowledged as naturally more 
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pleasing to the eye than the monotony of a 
straight one. 

To be able to execute these two kinds of lines 
in all varieties of position with facility, freedom 
and precision must be the first endeavor of the 
learner; the attainment of facility and freedom, 
as has already been stated, depends on frequent 
practice with the pencil. In order to insure 
precision in drawing the curves, it will be ad- 
visable for the guidance of the eye, in determin- 
ing the requisite curvature, to draw a straight 
line first, as shown by the dotted lines in the 
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figures ; the straight line should be divided at 
the centre, opposite to which another point 
should be marked, according to the degree of 
curvature to be given, through which the curved 
line must be made to pass with as much preci- 
sion as possible. 

In the case of the compound curve, it will be 
seen that the waving line passes through the 
centre of the straight one, so that one simple 
curve occurs on each side. To facilitate the 
practice of the learner, the method recommended 
for deciding the simple curves may be adopted in 
the case of each portion of the compound curve, 
so that three points will be ascertained for the 
guidance of the hand in executing it; this will 
be of great service at first, especially when draw- 
ing the lines on a larger scale. These curves 
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being the very basis of all forms of flowers, their 
ready accomplishment cannot be too strongly 
recommended to the young student’s attention ; 
their execution should not be effected by little 
bits, but by one sweep of the pencil from end 
to end, without the appearance of the slightest 
irregularity, for nothing looks more unartistic 
and displeasing to the cultivated eye than an 
undecided, scratchy, patched-up line. 

With a view of acquiring greater boldness and 
freedom than would be attained by keeping to 
the small size of the examples given, it will be 
advisable, as facility is gained, gradually to in- 
crease their dimensions. The article grows in 
interest as it proceeds; and the flowers that 
are to follow, ladies can trace on paper to be 
colored, 
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On, did you know, ye album-keepers (espe- 
cially young and blooming ones), the sorrows of 
a “ poor young man” when called upon to con- 
tribute to your cherished mental herbals—could 
you see the many castles of despair through 
whose portals he must enter, the giant he must 
vanquish, you would have mercy and refrain. 
Imagine some future Demosthenes, whose good 
looks have won your approbation after “a call’ 
of that kind. Look at his soiled fingers, and 
compute, if you can, how many times that pen 
has penetrated yonder inky depth. Behold him 
as he disturbs his ambrosial curls, and calls with 
distracted gaze for the muses. Not an idea 
disturbs the ganel of his soliloquy. In vain 
he drives post-haste through Byron, Moore, 
Burns, and all the standard works; plenty of 
verses, lots of impassioned eloquence, but none 
that will exactly suit. Vainly his “‘ eyes implor- 
ing” seek the ceiling; vainly his imagination 
revels among the black, blue, and brown roses, 
on the sky-colored wall-paper; vainly thought 
shadows what time will bring, wrinkles long and 
deep; not a word save “to Mary,” or “ Jenny” 
will be coaxed to come. 

Behold him in despair rush up to the remotest 
parlor (under the roof), and dive with frantic 
gestures into the cobwebs. Shades of Wash- 
ington, look at the dust! Hither they reluctantly 
come, dragged from their musty pile, folios that 
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haven’t seen daylight for fourscore years and 
ten. Up from crumbling graves he raises the 
ghost of thoughts dead or forgotten, dressed fan- 
tastically in stained leather, with edges of dull 
red, and clasped grimly with iron. 

See him plunge into their mouldy smelling 
contents ; little reverence has he for the sanctity 
of age, while the spiders on the big beams drop 
quietly on his shoulders, and listen while he 
reads. 

Ah, here is material! a line from one, astanza 
from another. No need of trying to improve on 
Burns, or polish Shakspeare. Here are “blue 
eyes” and “tresses,” plenty of “skies”? and 
* blesses ; no end tothe “ kisses” and “ bliss- 
es,” delightful abundance of “gentle rivers” 
and “soft south winds.” Nice old books that 
everybody has forgotten except the mice. He 
gathers them in his bosom as the shepherd his 
choice lambs; and with dainty fingers and a gold 
pen (pity Shakspeare didn’t live in the golden 
age) spreads ambrosia in thin slices over the 
scented pages. 

Forth goes the emanation, and the darlings 
pass it round with a “sweet,” and “ pretty,” and 
* divine.” 

That young man is now in a fair way for 
matrimony ; everybody says he is such a delight- 
ful poet, and henceforth he is deluged with 
albums—enviable fate ! 








MY WIFE’S PORTRAIT. 


BY AN OLD GENTLEMAN. 


I was married a century ago. I ought to 
remember the Stamp Act, the Tea Riot, and all 
the other events of the era which “ tried men’s 
souls,” at least so my feelings and my estimate 
of duration, measured by painful experience, 
would indicate. My own soul has been so tried 
that I may have lost my chronology; and, as I 
do not recollect Evacuation Day, or the leaden 
statue which used to stand in Bowling Green, 
or the time when the City Hall was quite out 
of town, it must be that it is only a quarter of a 
century, as my wife Fidelia says (little Fidelia 
we used to call her, since she told a most auda- 
cious falsehood under the most solemn sanctions ; 
she promised to obey /) 

There hangs before me now a portrait of 
Fidelia, Miss Fidelia, not Mrs. There’s an 
oid apple-woman near the Park whom I daily 
patronize to the amount of one Newtown pippin 
while she has them; she presumes, on our busi- 
ness-transactions, to be familiar. ‘“ Howis your 
Missis?” she asks me. She knows the position 
in which all husbands stand. I dare say she has 
had a husband herself, and killed him! But 
about Fidelia’s portrait. Imagine the mildest 
expression of countenance that the treacherous 
canvas could be painted—withal, gentle eyes, 
auburn hair, loves of plump little lips, a benign 
face altogether, and such delicate and pretty 
little hands that a broomstick in them would 
seem profanation ; that was the Fidelia I fell in 
love with— 


“ Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen !” 


There is no more truly cruelly expressive word 
in the language than that which common usage 
applies to the predicament into which a man is 
thrown by his fancy, his folly, his nature, or 
whatever cause produces the accident called 
“falling in love.” I hate the phrase for its 
awful expressiveness. 

On Fidelia’s wedding-day (and mine; would I 
could forget it!) she was so gently, sadly beau- 
tiful that it might have made your heart ache 
to witness the bridal. If I had been a vile thief 
of an ogre, about to bear her away to some desert 
island, and devour her at my leisure, she could 
not have looked more pitiful, or wept more 
copiously ; and her kindred cast upon me dole- 





ful eyes, as if I were indeed robbing them, and 
as if they had not been accomplices before the 
fact, every man and woman of them. I even 
lost my own serenity, and began to think within 
myself whether I were not indictable, under some 
obsolete statute, for woman-stealing. My con- 
science reproved me for causing so much unhap- 
piness. I was a selfish and inhuman monster; 
and that was the least charitable light in which 
I could regard myself. Crocodile tears, every 
globule of them! It was a put-on grief, and an 
absurd, false pretence, got up partly for effect 
and partly for management. The bride was 
laughing in her heart all the time that my bonds 
were being thus tied, and rejoicing that she was 
about to secure me past escape and past remedy; 
and as to her friends, they lost a troublesome 
inmate, and found a good place to visit! 

It is perhaps natural that we look upon petite 
and delicate-looking people with an air of pa- 
tronage, and feel bound to protect them. If a 
woman is the object of your tender solicitude, 


take care! Never fancy that a little fragile 


‘creature must necessarily be quictly gentle and 


unresisting ; never think that a feeble, unpro- 
tected damsel, whose physique suggests the idea 
of a snow-wreath, or a cactus-blossom, which is 
the next thing in the order of fragility, cannot 
take care of herself, and of-you, too, if you give 
her the opportunity. Iam avictim; and I know 
what I say is matter of practical experience. 
Others may theorize; I reason from facts, and 
when I look abroad, and judge the world under 
its mask by what I know of my own experience, 
I tremble, and wonder what the said world is 
coming to; but my trembling is for others, not 
for myself—for the young, as yet untrapped. As 
for myself—dear male reader, are you married? 
—as for ourselves, then, the worst has overtaken 
us. There is no amelioration in our hard fate. 
It is past thinking of or hoping for. 

Perhaps I am too despondent. But I used to 


read, or hear read once a year, on the Fourth of 
July, that all men are born “free and equal.” 
Under the tyranny of mothers and aunts, and 
sisters, though I had not reached freedom and 
equality, I fancied that it was because I was 
born not a man, but a boy-baby, and had not 
yet come into my inheritance. I had not assumed 
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the “certain inalienable rights; nor have I 
yet. I wonder what man has! And I wonder 
who will, while woman is left to lord it over us, 
and the sceptre of her tyranny reigns permanent? 
And, not content with the fact of absolute 
dominion, the women must now insist upon 
the impudent and world-wide proclamation of 
it. ‘Women’s rights,” is the cry, forsooth! 
Women’s martyrdom is the pathetic plea. They 
set themselves up as the wronged and abused, 


the down-trodden and trampled on; as if their, ; 


satin slippers had not measured all our ears. 
Quite as long are male ears as female slippers, 
I do believe! But I must not let my feelings 
run away with me. I do not wish to be extrava- 
gant. I scorn exaggeration, for that is a female 
accomplishment. 

The truth is that women have been spoiled. 
The world has grown too literal and matter of 
fact. The declarations of young love in romance 
are taken as seriously as if they were duly writ- 
ten out, and formally sworn to before a magis- 
trate. We have called women angels. and 
arbiters of our destinies, and rulers of our fates 
so long, that they think we speak in sober sad- 
ness, and consequently they assume the airs of 
empresses. There is never a woman of any 
degree who does not imagine herself of the blood 
royal. The descent of authority is all in the 
female line. The girls are born to command, 
and the boys to obey. Eve was first formed, 
then Adam, is the modern reading; or, if our 
Women’s Rights advocates admit that Adam 
was first created, they insist that it was that 
Eve might be an improvement upon his rude 
nature. 

I am inclined to rebel, but I don’t know how. 
The most obvious method, you will say, of 
course, would be to begin at home. But I have 
not the courage, I should rather say, the temerity. 
I dare not do it. Alone and single-handed, I 
cannot commence a revolution. Little Fidelia 
would quiet me at once, and report to the other 
domestic autocrats that “order reigns in War- 
saw.” We modern Helots are cut up in detail, 
tongue-lashed, eye-lashed, extinguished. If we 
dare attempt resistance, our chains are only 
more firmly riveted than ever, and not a hope 
of escape remains. No; there must be a grand 
concerted movement, a second declaration of 
independence, a manly throwing off, at once and 
forever, of the shackles which ages have im- 
posed upon us, and which we have submitted to, 
little by little, till preeedent and custom have 
put in rivets innumerable. 

The lords and knights, the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages, whose declarations in the old ro- 
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mances serve for lovers’ models now, knew what 
they were about. They were humble, devoted, 
and subservient slaves and servants, ready to 
pink a Saracen, leap a precipice, swim a sea, 
scale a castle, eat fire, and all the rest of it, for 
their lady-loves. But this sort of thing had a 
limit. It was mere honey in the trap. It was the 
method by which they aimed at the pretty birds 
they wished to catch. But, the game once bagged, 
there was a different tale, I trow, to tell. The 
lady soon discovered who was master, and who 
servant. Her ante-nuptial airs were laid aside, 
and the masquerade being over, the parties took 
their proper position. There was no nonsense 
about woman’s rights in those days. It was a 
concession of them, accorded with great caution 
nevertheless, that their souls were their own; 
and they were not permitted to make too much 
ado aboutit either. If they did, before marriage, 
they were shut up in convents that they might 
take care of those souls uninterrupted; and if, 
after marriage, they were refractory, they were 
taught to wish they were in a convent, or 
somewhere else, where their liege lords could 
not reach them. Those were the days when 
men were nen—whatever the women were. 
Heigh-ho! 

My wife’s portrait! My eye constantly wan- 
ders back to it. What a blessing it is that 
* there is no speculation in those eyes!” If she 
could know or could suspect what I am now 
doing! If those canvas and pigment orbs could 
penetrate me, as the genuine articles—sharp- 
sighted they are, too—can do, I might tremble 
before them. This is her boudoir. It is a mys- 
teriousapartment. Here, I suspect, if I could only 
find them, are the secrets of her fine complexion. 
Here are the favorite books which she reads, 
very choice and very unexceptionable. I wonder 
that she can spend so many hours over them. 
And here, in this very room, is hidden the bundle 
of stock certificates which she said I should not 
hypothecate, “sHoutp not!” As if she were to 
dictate to me the routine of my own business. 

The woman is pretty. There is not a doubt 
of it. There is still in her air and mien a great 
deal of the grace of her youth. That portrait is 
even now exactly her reception face. That is the 
expression of countenance which leads all my 
friends to say, ‘* What a lucky fellow he is, to be 
sure! Such a sweet-tempered woman, affable, 
and spirited, a never-failing flow of conversation, 
and a delightful fund of general knowledge!” 
Oh, oh! 

She is well bred, certainly, and does not expose 
me to mortification before people. She is all 
apparent complaisance, attention, and deference, 
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She expresses neither doubt nor dissent at any- 
thing say. She contradicts none of my plans or 
proposals ; but all this is under the reception face. 
Wait till the guests are gone, and then, seriatim, 
she takes up every one of my opinions, and con- 
tutes them! At least so she thinks, and there 
is no utility in disputing with a woman. And 
she puts her absolute veto on any one of my 
purposes which may happen to displease her; 
and, by fair means or foul, she carries her point. 

Take an instance. I am a retired merchant. 
I have enough and to spare. I go downto Wall 
Street every day, from the mere force of habit. 
I shave a little paper, buy and sell a little stock, 
just enough to keep my ideas from stagnating. 
But my tyrant won’t let me operate to any extent. 
I might have had George Law’s muskets, that 
he is going to make a fortune of; I might have 
had a hundred thousand dollars in flour before 
the late rise. I might own several railroads, 
and two or three banks. But I know, when I 
get home to dinner, that I must go into the con- 
fessional. I know she will have all my operations 
in detail, and this knowledge is a great check 
upon my imagination. What an absolute mon- 
arch is a “ strong-minded woman,” particularly 
when she is twenty years your junior, and pretty 
besides, and, more than all, your wife! 

But I have not related my story. I have an 
old friend. While the world went well with me, 
it went ill with him. He is a very shrewd busi- 
ness man, but unfortunate. Fidelia has taken 
it into her wise head that heisa knave. Of 
course, when a man has not been always able to 
meet his engagements—when, in fact, he has 
been broken up two or three times—people will 
malign him; it is human nature. But Fidelia 
ought, in my example, to be above prejudice. 
She ought to respect my judgment. I am old 
enough to know. I told her so once, and she 
said “* Quite.” Age is a sore subject, and I 
seldom mention it. 

Well, my friend was here the other evening. 
He was quite full of a magnificent speculation. 
He talked very unreservedly about his hopes, 
and plans, and prospects. My wife—did you 
ever hear the like ?—joined in our conversation 
with the greatest assurance. She drew the old 
man out, as if stocks, markets, and exchanges 
were her study and her legitimate business. He 
was delighted with the pretty hypocrite. I was 
astonished, both at her graciousness to a man 
wnom I know she abhors, and at his want of 
diseretion. He could not have been more open, 
is we had been three brokers concerting operar 
tions for a “rise,” or a “fall.” But he did 
have wisdom enough to conceal his earand from 
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her. He wanted money, and offered me fifty 
per cent. of his profits for an accommodation. 
I had not the amount he required, but 1 had 
securities which would command it. I promised 
him. 

The next morning I took a bundle of papers 
out of my safe, for 1 have a nice little affair in 
the library to keep documents in. I did not 
know Fidelia was near me till I heard her voice: 
‘*My dear, you had better not take those papers 
down town.” I looked up, vexed and astonished, 
and while I stared, still stooping, there came an 
arm, still plump and round, about my neck, a 
kiss upon my lips, curls in my eyes, which 
blinded me, and she was gone with my certifi- 
cates in her hand; I have never seen them since. 
I have not been in the street—how could I? 
What excuse could I make tothe man? More- 
over, it is not safe to have one’s securities hid 
in a bandbox. Suppose the house should burn? 
Suppose a thousand things! And what a sneak 
I must look to my friends! The story will be 
all over town in spite of me! Answer, thou 
painted canvas, for the original only laughs at 
me. Who painted thee, for the likeness is so 
excellent that 1 do believe it laughs at the old 
fool too! 17’ look at the back for the artist's 
name. 

Pop goes the weasel! Down fell the bundle 
of papers, just as my only daughter touched the 
keys of the piano down stairs. That even such 
a funny air should be struck at such a funny 
juncture! The door bell—there’s Fidelia! I’ 
keep the papers, and—noI won’t. I’ll put them 
back, for it’s no matter now. I know where 
they are, and get them any time. The portrait 
is more like her than ever; you can’t guess 
from the face what may be behind it. 

Just now came the evening paper, and I sat 
down hungry for news, after two days’ domi- 
ciliary imprisonment. Hey! What! 

** We hear that a heavy defalcation has just 
transpired in Wall Street. Mr. » whose 
name we suppress for the present, has dis- 
appeared, and with him the funds of several 
parties whom he had inveigled into one of those 
peculiar and promising operations for which he 
has been somewhat celebrated. It is rumored 
that the absentee was among the passengers in 
yesterday’s Liverpool steamer, under a borrowed 
name. Of this, however, there is no certainty. 
We wish there were as little about the fact that 
a distinguished retired merchant, who has not 
been seen for two days in the street, is one of 





his victims, and that to a large amount.” 
* Distinguished merchant!” said I to myself; 
“that means me! But it is not so bad; my wife 

















TRANSIENT THOUGHTS. 


is right for once, and I am safe. I’ll give her 
the keys of the box, retire trom business totally, 
and join the Woman’s Rights movement, heart 
and hand. My dear Fidelia!”’ I said, walking 
back to the “boudoir,” and apostrophizing the 
portrait. 
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* Did you call, my dear?” said my wife, just 
entering. I gave the canvas a shake, and down 
came the parcel. My wife read the paragraph 
in the paper; we laughed and talked till the 
dinner was cold, but my chains are stronger than 
ever! 
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“ And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity.”’ 
St. JAMES. 


* Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow ; 
Thou shalt not escape calumny.’’—Shakspeare. 


Amon the multitude who kneel at the altar, 
and bow down to the dust in the sanctuary, how 
few draw aside the dark curtain of the heart to 
dwell upon its deformities, as well as beauty of 
character ! 

We pray to our Father in Heaven while we 
encourage or neglect the evil propensities of our 
natures; and, as we find the distance from him 
widen before us, we become skeptical, indif- 
ferent, and hypocritical. All that is virtuous, all 
that is pure, and good, and noble in the career 
of individuals, whether their sphere of action 
be expansive or limited, draws them nearer to 
God, acting upon the heart as electricity upon 
poisonous atmospheres, and as surely guiding 
them to Him as the needle is mysteriously guided 
to the Pole. 

Among the Romans, slanderers were by their 
civil law branded in the forehead ; their con- 
sciences must have been much more seared, for, 
of all thefts, it is the most humiliating, and its 
effects upon the character most baneful. A thief 
may steal your gold, and the next moment confer 
a benefit upon you, should his feelings be touched 
by seeing your misfortunes, but the slanderer is 
merciless ; his stab is in the dark, and he designs 
it to be fatal. The voice of conscience, gradu- 
ally hushed, is rendered incapable of justice, one 
of the noblest features of our natures, and the 
character, degenerated and lowered, sinks to the 
standard of the heart’s associates, ‘‘envy, hatred, 
and malice.” 

How watchful, then, should we be over the 
impulses of our hearts, lest we lose that beau- 
tiful sense of justice and mercy which is ever 
necessary in our intercourse with our fellow- 
beings! In all Christendom, the first prayer 
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taught a tender child, when its little knees are 
strong enough to bear alone its weight, is— 


“ That mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me.”’ 


Our Saviour was ever merciful; and if he, with- 
out spot or blemish, looked with compassion upon 
erring humanity, how much more it becomes us 
to endeavor to follow his example. 

Often, we are deceived by appearances. Me- 
tastasio has portrayed in poetic numbers that he 
was aware of this fact when he says— 


“If every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 
Who move our envy now !” 


Or our malice. The sorrow-stricken suffer 
bitterly from their bereavements. Death has 
blighted this world to them, yet they struggle 
nodly ; and upon their knees Jehovah hears 
their prayers, as they ascend, wet with tears. 
Yet they constrain themselves to appear calm 
and even cheerful from a sense of duty; they 
do not wish to render others uncomfortable 
because they are miserable, and again they know 
too well that not to keep a constant control 
over themselves is but to add to their own 
wretchedness. Oh, if those who call them 
unfeeling, and describe them as having hearts 
of stone, could but see them in private, or draw 
aside the drapery of their midnight couches, and 
behold the bitter tears, and hear the supplicating 
voice of prayer, they would indeed possess them - 
selves hearts of stone if they could ever detract 
from those sacred hearts or deny them their 
treasured feelings. 

Another is ceusured for meanness in pecuniary 
affairs, yet those who pass this sentence know 
not the private affairs of the individual, nor his 
secret benevolences and charilies, 

Another achieves something above mediocrity ; 
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it is first detracted from, then an effort made to 
suppress all applause, and finally, should he be 
so fortunate as to pass unscathed the jungles 
woven around and about his pathway, they of 
invidious natures are the first to applaud hims 
and why? because they are disarmed of the 
power to injure. And let it be unhappily the 
truth that some individuals deserve to be cen- 
sured, is it not best that we should endeavor 
first to persuade and conciliate, by our deport- 
ment and language, ‘the sinful to the ‘path of 
duty, than to leave them to the ravages of despair; 
forgiving them their trespasses, as we would that 
others should forgive us. 

It was not the unhappy spirit of Dean Swift, 
so much as his knowledge of human nature, that 
induced him to pen the apothegm—* Censure is 
the tax paid the public for being eminent.” 

In this small item of our physical structure, 
how much is involved: * Out of the heart pro- 
ceed the issues of life,” and the tongue is its 
chief agent. 

Thus, in our pilgrimage through this world, 
we are given the choice of two highways—the 
one broad and wide, the other straight and 
narrow. We know by our consciences, as well 
as by Revelation, the termination of each, and 
should pray as Isaiah of old, and a seraph may 
touch our lips with hallowed /ire. 
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WINTER NIGHTS. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


O, read me from the burning page 

Where thou hast poured thy soul in song, 
Of drowning bark or battle’s rage, 

Or chieftain’s wrath or maiden’s wrong ; 
I’ll listen to the sweeping woe 

That sends its wail through every tone, 
And deem that in its noble flow 

I hear the wave and battle’s moan. 


And sing of flowers a sunny lay, 

And charm me with thy lute and voice; 
I'll praise and love thee as I may, 

But night and storms shall be my choice; 
More than the leaves or sunset’s ray 

That.mails in gold the woodland heights, 
Than birds or violet dells of May, 

I love these wild and winter nights. 


I love that fierce and soaring moan 
That round the gray eaves swells and jars, 
While every bough rocks high and lone 
Beneath the cold, white flash of stars; 
That plunge of mountain sound, to me, 
That rolls your song of dark delight, 
Comes like the roar of millions free, 
Wild winds and frosts and storm and night! 


— 
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(See Plate.) 
BY SARAH J. HALE. 


Our Father in Heaven, 
We hallow thy name; 
thy kingdom holy 

earth be the same ; 
O, give to us daily 
Our portion of bread, 
It is from thy bounty 
That ali must be fed. 
Forgive our transgressions, 
And teach us to know 
The humble compassion 
Which pardons each foe; 
Keep us trom temptation, 
From evil and sin, 
And thine be the glory 
Forever. Amen! 


MY LILY. 
BY BEATA. 


Say not my Lily is too grave, 
Say not she is too wise ; 
The “ pleasant veil of fond deceit”? 
Fell early from her eyes ; 
She knows each object as it is, 
No drapery o’er it lies ; 
For she and truth were always friends; 
That truth which makes us wise. 


And Lily feels ’tis well for her; 
Orearth, and its vain show, 

Might be so followed in her life, 
*Twould nothing better know ; 

And while none other se :ms to care 
What in the future lies, 

She thinks of change and weariness : 
Such studies make us wise. 


Say not my Lily’s heart is cold, 
And that she cares for few, 

Nor blame her that she most delights 
In those her childhood knew. 

But some have wandered far away, 
And one, the best loved, lies 

With dust upon his upturned brow— 
Their shadows make her wise. 


Now, when the early spring-time comes 
With all its voices gay, 

And the gushing songs of birds are heard, 
From every flowery spray; 

When summer, in its gorgeous tints, 

, Paints the glad earth and skies— 

She thinks of Him who blooms above; 
Such love bath made her wise. 


And Lily turns from scenes below 
To seek a betier home ; 
Turns from all present grief or pain 
To peace and joy to come; 
And prays that those she loves may feel 
Their wishes upward rise, 
And join at last with holy faith 
The good, the just, the wise. 
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A DAUGHTER’S LOVE. 


BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 





THERE is no sweeter, purer love on earth, 
Than this—a daughter’s love. * * * * 
see # © © * © It springeth not 
From proud ambition; ’tis unlike the love 

A mother lavisheth upon her child ; 

There ’s no alloy therein, and all is pure. 

A father dotes upon his darling child, 

And brothers love and sisters: these are sweet 
Affections, but are not a daugliter’s love, 

And any other that may dwell within 

The heart? for purity and innocence 

Abide therein, without one grain of pride, 

Or morsel of self-love, or drop of doubt. 

And then to see her smile on those she loves; 
The honored father and the mother dear! 
There ’s not a fairer sight on earth, or one 

On which the angels might look down with more 
Delight, as being most like scenes in heaven! 


OREMUS. 


BY R. GRAY. 


*T1s night within the soul; a starry night! 
And fiery passion hurls his light’ning dart, 
Battling against the wavering hosts of right, 
That feebly guard the portals of the heart. 
Oh! in this hour of conflict and dismay, 
One power alone can save us. Let us pray. 


Sorrow has sent his angel, gloomy browed, 
To kiss our lips, to wander by our side; 

To whisper, shuddering, of the grave and shroud, 
And all the loveliness of her that died. 

How shall we rise above this dark despair, 

Save on the pinions of faith’s earnest prayer? 


We float adown life’s sparkling summer stream— 
Soft gales of pleasure o’er our senses steal, 
Till all rude dangers of the billows seem 
Light as the foam-bell crushed beneath our heel. 
Yet, ever drifts our frail bark on its way 
Towards the black rock of death. Oh, let us pray! 


Oh, let us pray! For sin is ever near; 


Walk where we will, our path leads to the grave: 


Our jewelled honors cannot hide the bier; 

Our stubborn purpose gives no power to save. 
For, as night follows close upon each day, 
So death must follow life. Oh, let us pray! 


THE ANGRY WORD. 
BY &. A. BR. 


A spark of anger fired my brain, 
I writhed beneath its scorching pain ; 
And did my madness pass unheard? 
Ah no, I dropped an angry word. 


And he on whom its accents fell 

Seemed roused to passion’s ruthless swell; 
His eye flashed, and a deep flush rose, 
And we, once friends, were severed fves. 
VOL. L11.—6 
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And sometimes, in my happy hours, 
When play the kindlier, gentler powers, 
The memory of a word like this 

Comes like a ghost, to trouble bliss. 


I dread to think there should be one 

That breathes, whose heart to me is stone ; 
Who could not, were my spirit bid, 

Strew flowers upon my coffin lid. 


And when at eve I breathe a prayer 
For those who are my love and care, 

I seek forgiveness of a sin 

Where too much bitterness hath been; 
The sorrow of the soul is poured 
While thinking on that angry word. 


1 HAVE NO MOTHER NOW. 
BY COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 


I HEAR the soft wind sighing 
Through every bush and tree; 
Where now dear mother’s lying 
Away from love and me. 
Tears from mine eyes are starting, 
And sorrow shades my brow, 
Oh, weary was our parting— 
I have no mother now! 


I see the pale moon shining 
On mother’s white head-stone ; 
The rose-bush round it twining, 
Is here like me—alone. 
And just like me are weeping 
Those dew-drops from the bough; 
Long time has she been sleeping— 
I have no mother now! 


My heart is ever lonely, 
My life is drear and sad, 
’Twas her dear presence only 
That made my spirit glad. 
From morning until even, 
Care rests upon my brow; 
She ’s gone from me to heaven— 
I have no mother now! 


VISIONS OF OTHER LANDS. 
BY AMY L—. 


A SIMPLE scene of woodland quietude 
Beneath my window lies; but o’er the page 

Of eastern story dreaming happily, 

I seem to wander in the palmy groves, 

And breathe the scent of purple river blooms 
While holy mounts, and kingly cities stand 
Beneath the calm blue skies. 

The men of old, the scenes of early times 

Pass through the changing pictures of the dream; 
And while their sacred teachings fill my heart, 
A fairer vision of a heavenly land, 

Whose unknown beauty time can never dim, 
Whose glory no returning traveller 

Hath told, rises with all the loveliness 

And purity the mind can e’er conceive. 

Better than earthly dreams, fairer than scenes 
That greet us here, this land of heaven. 
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TO MISS ADELAIDE F. TERRY. Enigmas 
BY EDGAR GORDON. 
THERE are taany who shall praise thee ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS 
For thy beauty’s matchless power ; ? IN DECEMBER NUMBER. 
Many hearts will pay their homage $ 
Unto thee, thou peerless flower. 38. More-dun. 39. Athimble. 40. Electricity. 
Pleased by their fond adulation, wane 
Wilt thou heed this lay of mine? CHARADES. 
My humble wreath—true friendship’s gift— 1 





Wilt around thy brow entwine. 
To a carriage of modest pretension annex 


What a creature of any race or either sex 
Become as a favorite must; 
Then, in their annexation, you ’l! readily see 
An object degraded as low as can be, 
And aye trampled down in the dust. 


2. 
By my first is pronounced what a beau must admire, 
If into my next disinclined to retire ; 
For my third, from your mother tongue’s words yeu ’ll 
take any 
To make what comprises a medley of many. 
ENIGMAS., 
3. 
I’m generally less esteemed 
Than I deserve to be, 
That is, my common race that ’s deemed 
A superfluity. 


I have look’d in that sweet volume— 
Beauteous, sacred, undefiled— 

I have read thy heart, bright maiden, 
And have loved thy spirit mild. 

For thy angel spirit beareth 
More of beauty, more of light, 

Than the shrine that spirit weareth, 
Though that shrine be heavenly bright. 


Like to some sweet budding blossom, 
Opening ’neath a quiet sky, 

Thou bloom’st upon this earth’s fair bosom, 
Child of light and purity. 

Like some bird of rarest plumage, 
Warbling the divinest lay, 

Like a sylph in story olden, 
Thou art sweet and glad alway. 


Thou art true and earnest hearted 
As the seraphs in the skies; 
And a glory empyrean 
Beameth from thy dark blue eyes. 
Through earth’s light, and sombre shadow, 
Journey thou, oh, spirit pure; 
Shedding light amid the darkness 


Reflect on my intrinsic worth, 
And then you ’ll comprehend, 
That you possess not in your earth, 
A more substantial friend. 
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Which shall evermore endure. - 
A numerous family are we, st 
os Some very rich indeed ; he 
While others humbler in degree, 
THE LIFE BOAT. Supply more useful need. th 
Suggested on reading the “‘ Dream Picture.” Inclosed in prison walls we’re found, y: 
BY D. HARDY, JR. $ In palaces also, 
Ovr upon life’s troubled ocean, ; On queens and courtiers we abound, 
Where the waves in wild commotion, ‘ And lab’rers, too, we know. : boi 
Sing the dirges of the lost, : A sermon, too, can I impart fer 
See, a little bark is riding, 2 About ereation’s laws, of 
Over crested waves is gliding, Attesting the almighty art bor 
By the billows rudely tossed. Of Him, the First Great Cause ! the 
Now the vivid lightning flashes, : 4. ma 
Onward still the frail boat dashes, 2 My form’s aerial and light, pos 
Till a wave engulfs the whole; ; And one you often greet ; and 
a A ee ee 2 I’m black and gray and sometimes white, cur! 
In its course tis onward steering $ And afroll o’er every street. 
With its freight—e priceless soul! : able 
The ladies spurn me with disdain ; or t 
Bound for lands of earthly pleasure, But many men exist, : 
With his never-dying treasure, Whose warm carenses oft I gain, exte 
no eaphemartentenenatpanrt By whom indeed I’m kissed. Sure 
Sin the helpless boat is guiding, | less 
O’er the billows fast is riding, Alarming I sometimes appear, thos 
With the tempter at the prow. And timid folks affright ; ; 

; . P Yet oft the lonely traveller cheer, time 
scegee Coemayye Sian ( TOS, ; Who hails me with delight. the 
In the distance far is gleaming, $ ' Ribb 

Glides the boat the waters o’er; t At battles likewise I attend, 
Look again; Hope’s star has faded, $ At sea, and on the field ; ers a 
And the boat no longer aided i Amid the direst carnage blend, New 
Lies a wreck upon the shore, And deadly weapons wield. 














NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 


HEAD-DRESSES. 


Fig. 1. 





We have for some time past been promising 
our correspondents an article on the different 
styles of wearing the hair, or of ornamental 
head-dresses, now in fashion. In the first place, 
then, there is no one given style, as is often the 
case, as the once invariable French twist, or the 
all- pervading plaits, @ la Kenwig, for misses. 

Again: no fashionable woman makes an ela- 
borate hair-dressing for the morning. The dif- 
ferent engagements of the day, demanding a use 
of the bonnet, would interfere with it—many 
bonnets demanding compression of the hair into 
the smallest possible space. A fashionable wo- 
man, therefore, puts up her hair as simply as 
possible in the morning—a twist or knot behind, 
and plain bandeaur in front, unless her hair 
curls naturally. This is always the most suit- 
able style for home, until it is dressed for dinner, 
or the evening. English, French, and to some 
extent American women, cover this simple coif- 
Sure with a morning cap, which may be more or 
less elaborate, from a simple barbe of lace to 
those more elegant styles which we give from 
time to time in great variety. Asa general rule, 
the more simple the morning cap the better. 
Ribbons are the only suitable decorations; flow- 
ers are only used for dinner or dress-caps. In 
New York the dinner hour is always late, usually 





five, or six P. M.; consequently, it is customary 
to arrange the hair anew for the evening. In 
Philadelphia, where earlier hours prevail, this 
is done for the tea-table. 

For simple home wear, there are several favor- 
ite styles. The braid passing through the ban- 
deaux or front hair, and crossing the top of the 
head, as the past season, leaves a space behind, 
which we have lately been accustomed to see 
filled by a twist, or not. Hence the introduc- 
tion of the cache peigne, or *‘ comb concealer” — 
more literally. This is much worn, even by 
youhg ladies. For everyday wear at home, bows 
of black velvet or plain dark taffeta ribbon, are 
the most serviceable and suitable cache peigne. 
They are usually placed on a foundation of stiff 
cotton net and ribbon wire, and extended across 
the back of the head, from ear to ear. Some- 
times a flat bow and ends is placed exactly in 
the middle, so that the streamers fall over the 
shoulders. Straw gimp, or lace, mixed with the 
velvet or ribbon, has a good effect. When they 
surround a small braid or twist, instead of cross- 
ing the back of the head, they are held in place 
by & cap spring, otherwise by hair pins, plain or 
ornamental. 

For evening or dinner parties, the styles of 


cache peigne are varied and elegant. Some are 
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entirely of flowers; for young married ladies a 
mixture of flowers and blonde, or flowers, 
blonde, and ribbon. This style of head-dress is 
the most suitable for a young girl whose hair is 
in that uncomfortable state, passing from a cross, 
to a woman’s graceful length, or where the hair 
is just growing out after sickness, or partial 
baldness. 

In addition to many new coiffures composed 
of flowers, foliage, or feathers, we have seen 
several consisting entirely of pearls, coral, or 
jet. Those formed of a combination of flowers 
and ribbon may, however, be mentioned as 
among the most tasteful which have yet ap- 
peared. Others consist of several rows of ex- 
cessively small foliage in crape or velvet—the 
rows being disposed crosswise in the trellis or 
net manner. These nets of foliage are inter- 
mingled with lilies of the valley in gold, and are 
intended to cover the plait of hair at the back 
of the head; theyare fixed on each side by pen- 
dent sprays of the foliage composing the net and 
lilies of the valley in gold, or by bows of green 
gauze ribbon figured with gold, combined with 
sprays of the flowers above mentioned. Head- 
dresses in the net form, like that we have just 
described, are also made in coral and_ pearls. 
One of the most elegant of the pearl nets is sur- 
mounted by a demi-coronet formed of foliage in 
pearl, This coronet passes across the upper 
part of the head, and is finished on tach side by 
small bouquets of flowers in pearl. 

Fig. 1.—A net in coral head-dress, as described 
above, suitable for a young lady—of simple gold 
thread, each diamond of the net being fastened 
by a pearl. 

Fig. 2.—Is intended for a young girl with 
heavy hair, which requires a different style. It 


| 
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is brushed back from the temple on each side, 
though not from the forehead, which gives a 
bold expression to most faces; a full puff passes 
over the ear, but the weight of the hair is in one 
solid twist or roll, which is wound with a nar- 
row velvet ribbon, and passes across the top of 
the head. A cache peigne of velvet bows con- 
ceals the different ties or fastenings. 


Fig. 3. 





Fig. 3.—A simple, and extremely becoming 
head-dress for a school girl, intended for ex- 
aminations, concerts, juvenile parties, &. The 
hair is divided through the middle, quite to the 
neck, and rolled wnder on each side. A cache 
peigne of natural flowers and foliage. In the 
cut a pretty style of dress for similar occasions 
will be noticed. Swiss muslin or tarleton dress, 
low infant’s body of slight fulness, fastened 
with bows at each shoulder. 





VINE LEAF PATTERN FOR BRAIDING. 
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JUVENILE FASHIONS. 





JUVENILE 


Fig. 2. 


ALPACA, mousseline, cashmere, valencia, and 
merino are the most approved materials for 
out-door dresses for little girls at the present 
season. The skirts are frequently ornamented 
with six or seven very narrow flounces edged 
with braid or velvet. The corsages have basques 
which are trimmed in corresponding style. The 
cogsage may be low or half high, and cut square 
in front, the top being edged with a full plaiting 
of Valenciennes lace. The sleeves may be either 
short or demi-long, but in either case they should 
be finished with a full plaiting of Valenciennes. 


We have seen some dresses made for three little 
6* 
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FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1. 
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girls, sisters. The material was light gray me- 
rino, and the flounces which were scalloped out 
were embroidered at the edges with dark blue 
silk. The corsages were full and gathered on 
narrow bands at the top, these bands being also 
ornamented with blue silk. The sleeves are 
trimmed with three narrow frills, scalloped and 
embroidered like the flounces. A very narrow 
frill of plaited cambric stands up round the neck, 
and edges the sleeves. 

Cloaks for little girls are made either of cloth 
or velvet. Those of cloth may be either black 
or of some dark hue, and trimmed with braid or 
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velvet. For velvet, the paletot form with 
sleeves is preferred to most others. For cloth, 
the Spanish shape with a small hood is found to 
be more convenient for children than the circular 
form, which requires to be held to make it wrap 
round the figure. 

We give three of the prettiest juvenile costumes 
we have ever placed in the engraver’s hands; at 
once simple and in good taste. 

Fig. 1.—A lad from twelve to fourteen. Pale- 
tot of dark green cloth trimmed with parallel 
rows of black braid. Pantaloons of drab-colored 
cashmere, with bars of black. Full short sleeves, 
of linen or cambric, coming into a band at the 
wrist ; the sleeves of the paletot, being short and 
Small square shirt collar, 
Hat of black 


loose, display it. 
turned over a narrow neck-tie. 
felt. 

Fig. 2.—Little girl from ten to twelve. Frock 
of deep blue poplin; the skirt trimmed with 
black velvet bands from the waist to the hem. 
The same trimming, but of narrower velvet, on 
the waist and sleeves. <A small paletot cloak of 
black velvet, trimmed with narrow guipure. Er- 
mine muff. Bonnet of pink plush, with coques 
of pink satin ribbon; cap of blonde, without 
flowers or ribbon. Cashmere boots, and trowsers 
edged with a flounce of English embroidery. 


LP 
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Fig. 3.—Dress and shawl mantilla, of plain 
green cashmere or merino, edged with a plush 
trimming of the same shade, and a moderate 
width. Muff of Hudson’s Bay sable. Small 
drawn bonnet of white taffeta ; with two flounces, 
fastened by a knot of satin ribbon, and lying 
flat on the right side. Black cashmere boots; 
needle-work trowsers. 


LA PEIGNOIR MARGUERITE. 
(See Plate in front of Book.) 

Tus is the most elegant of all the cambric 
morning-dresses of the year, and is still suitable 
in southern latitudes for a trousseau. By many 
it would be considered sufficiently stylish for a 
small dinner or reception, made up in muslin 
instead of cambric. The skirt has three deep 
flounces, with scalloped needle-work edges, and 
elaborated by medallions of embroidery, separated 
bya loop and fall of black velvet ribbon, an inch 
in width. The jacket corsage, which is quite 
close, and the flowing sleeves, are ornamented 
in the same manner; the medallions (which dre 
framed of insertion and edging) being placed 
across the corsage. <A collar of the same, which 
should be fastened by a knot of black velvet 
ribbon, finishes this elaborate costume. 

















PATTERN FOR AN INFANT’S SKIRT. 
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APPLIQUE CUSHION. 
(See Blue and Gold Cut in front of Book.) 








Tuts beautiful cushion is made of a rich shade 
of blue velvet, with figures of white satin, or 
else a dark blue satin with white velvet figures. 
These designs age sewed on and then worked 
with gold thread; the letters in the centre are 
also worked in gold thread. The cushion is 
bordered with a handsome gold lace, and at each 
corner a heavy bullion tassel. 





WBSTER FANCY BASKET. 
(See Cut in Front.) 


First form your basket of pasteboard, then 
take tissue paper, fold it in strips of about three 
inches in width, and with scissors cut it in the 
finest possible shreds ; after it is all cut, crimp it 
with a knife. Then separate the strips, and sew 
them on the basket as closelyas possible. Wind 
the strips round the handle, and make itas thick 
as possible. The basket can be filled with flowers 
and fruit, or flowers on one side and fruit on the 
other. The paper, when cut fine, has a feathery 
appearance, and is exceedingly pretty. 





TRAVELLING BASKET, IN THE FORM 
OF A GOURD. 


(See Plate in front of Book.) 


For making this elegant little basket, about 
twenty-four yards of Tuscan straw are required. 
The width of the plait should be about the third 
of an inch, or of that usually employed for 
making ladies’ Tuscan bonnets. Divide this 
straw into three pieces, making one piece twenty 
yards and a half in length, another two yards 
and a half, and the third piece one yard. The 
piece of twenty and a half yards long is to form 
the body of the basket, the piece of two and a 
half yards is for the cover, and the short piece 
of one yard is to make the handles. Whilst 
making the basket, it is necessary to have a moist 
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sponge constantly at hand to damp the straw; 
otherwise it will be found difficult to sew it. 
Begin with the bottom of the basket, taking one 
end of the straw, and sewing it in a circle, with 
the edges laid one over another as in the crown 
of abonnet. Use for the sewing white cotton, 
making the stitches extremely small on the out- 
side, and long on the inner side. In sewing the 
straw, press down the edge tightly with the 
fingers, by which method the bottom of the basket 
will be made flat and round. The bottom being 
finished, proceed to make the body of the basket, 
in doing which, instead of the edge of the straw 
being pressed down as above directed, it must be 
left perfectly easy and loose. This gives the 
round gourd-like shape to the basket. On ap- 
proaching the top, the rows of straw must be 
again pressed down and tightened at the edges, 
so as to make the mouth of the gourd somewhat 
smaller than the middle part. In order to make 
the cover fit neatly, it is advisable to sew on rows 
to stand up at the top of the basket. Having 
thus sewed together all the piece of straw (twenty 
yards and a half), fasten the end by turning it 
in and stitching it strongly on the inside. 

Begin the cover precisely in the same manner 
as the bottom of the basket, and, when completed, 
sew on three rounds straight, so as to make the 
cover fit the mouth of the gourd. Fasten the 
end of the straw, as directed above, on finishing 
the body of the basket. The cover is fixed to 
the basket by means of a few stitches sewn with 
strong thread. Then take two ends of narrow 
sarsnet ribbon, and sew one to the coverand the 
other to the body of the basket. These ribbons 
being tied will serve as a fastening. 

The handle is made by folding in two the 
piece of straw (one yard long), and sewing the 
two edges one over the other. The ends of the 
handle are then inserted into the body of the 
basket by opening a few stitches of the sewing, 
and fastening them in the inside. These handles 
should be fixed just above the wide parts of the 
gourd, and below the two or three straight rows 
which finish the mouth of the basket, as above 
described. 





PATTERN FOR AN INFANT’S SKIRT. 
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FURS, FROM LASAK & SON, 520 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








ERMINE CARDINAL, 


Ovr fair readers will perceive that we omit no 
exertion to obtain minute information of every 
authentic novelty that may arise in any depart- 
ment of the toilet. It is with pleasure that we 
lay before them the present styles of furs, as the 
latest among the varied modes which the house 
of Lasak & Son (so celebrated as the oldest and 
most fashionable in New York) adopt this sea- 
son. 

We must, however, caution our friends against 
supposing that other styles are not so much the 
mode now. Furs are exempt in a great measure 
from that fluctuation which attaches to most 
other garments which constitute the lady’s toi- 
let. As, however, there are many who prefer 
novelties, we feel it proper to illustrate them. 

The large Ermine Cardinal differs from former 
modes by the cape being deeper and somewhat 
fuller. The tabs are considerably longer also; 
and the sweep of the curving outline different. 
This character of garment is almost exclusively 
fashioned in ermine; the peculiarities of that 
fur adapting it perhaps in a more especial degree 


for this style. The cardinal is confined simply 
by loops and fancy buttons. 

The Talma is a magnificent garment, and 
made almost indiscriminately of all furs now in 
fashion. The one furnishing our illustration was 
an Imperial Sable. The Hudson Bay or Swiss 
sable, mink, or stone martin, appears to admira- 
ble advantage in this shape. 

In addition to the above novelties, being a 
medium between them in size, is another style 
of cardinal. The cape is midway in depth be- 
tween that of the two illustrations, while the 
front tabs of the cardinal, as illustrated, are cut 
away very considerably, so that, presenting the 
form of an inverted Gothic (lancet) arch, it par- 
takes of the beauties of both the characters of 
garments we have engraved. 

Like the Talma, it is manufactured in all the 
furs above named, or that are at all adapted for 
the purpose. We should have included in the 
above the chinchilla; for mourning especially, 
nothing can surpass the appropriateness of this 
last-named fur. 
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IMPERIAL SADLE TALMA. 


We will conclude by observing that there ; sumptuary laws, we would doubtless have to 
has never been a period when furs were morein { condole with many a fair friend upon being 
employment for garments, or trimmimgs, upon grievously mulcted. 
all characters of fabrics. Were we living under } 
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MALTESE LACE SLEEVES. 





Materials.—Finest French cotton braid, No. 7; with of the lace from which the pattern may be drawn. 
the Mecklenburgh thread, Nos. 80 and 100; also em- It should be worked either on foile ciré, or 
SeceSiny Sap To. 0. colored paper; the former, however, being in- 

We give both the appearance of this beautiful finitely the best material for the purpose. The 
-eeve when worked, and a section of the design { braid being tacked on, according to the pattern 














NIQUE STYLE OF BELL ROPE, 
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is to be connected by Sorrento bars, that is, 
simply twisted threads, so as to form the pattern 
seen in the engraving. 

The spots are previously worked, by being 
outlined with a double thread of Sorrento, and 
then closely darned. No. 80 should be used for 
the bars, and No. 100 for the spots. 

Complete the lace by working on the outer 
edge of the braid a series of dots. The lace is 
formed into double frills for the sleeves, and 
headed by a narrow insertion of satin stitch, 
worked with the embroidery cotton. 

To make a collar to correspond with these 
sleeves, do a straight piece of the insertion, and 
set the lace im a frill round it. 
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TABLE-COVER MADE OF PATCHWORK. 





Tus taole-cover was made by the ladies of 
Buckingham, and presented to the Duchess. It 
was sold some six years since at the sale of ob- 
jects of vertu, &e., at Stowe. The design repre- 
sents one star, formed principally of hexagonal 
pieces, of which several decorate the border. 
The needlework is careful and laborious; and a 
corresponding star of somewhat larger dimensions 
composes the centre. Thus an entire geome- 
trical form is preserved throughout the design ; 
and, owing to this and the good taste which has 
generally pervaded the disposition of the colors, 
the effect of the table-cover is pleasing in the 
extreme. 





UNIQUE STYLE OF BELL ROPE. 


No. 1.—Taxke a very handsome silk cord, 
and, at intervals, make tassels of large beads; 
make them as full as possible, and graduate them 
as they go up—jet beads look exceedingly well. 


No. 2.—This also is formed of beads, but is 
rather more difficult to make.’ It is necessary to 
have several large curtain rings, but of different 
sizes. Then with ropes of beads you shape it 
like the model given. Any colored beads can be 
used, and it would be better to string them on 
wire. 


Fig. 1. 
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SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 








Cure For Corns.—Place the feet for half an hour, 
two or three nights successively, into a pretty strong so- 
lution of common soda. The alkali dissolves the indu- 
rated cuticle, and the corn comes away ; leaving a little 
cavity, which, however, soon fills up. 

ANOTHER REMEDY FOR Corns.—Soak ivy leaves in 
vinegar during the space of fifteen days; then place a 
leaf, or part of one, over the corn, renew it every morn- 
ing, and scrape off, with pumice-stone dipped in vinegar 
each time, the portion of hard skin which is detached. 
The vinegar acts by stimulating the absorbents; and 
the friction hastens theiraction. The pumice-stone and 
vinegar will equally answer the purpose if used every 
morning. 

Corres A DistnFECTANT.—Great attention has been 
lately called to coffee, as the best beverage that can 
be taken by men employed laboriously in inclement 
weather. It is said that the railway men and drivers 
on the northern lines, accustomed as they are to whirl 
through the cold and driving blasts of winter, declare 
that they could not endure the intense cold and fatigue 
of their occupation were it not for frequent cups of 
good coffee. Pilots, who knock about for days in all 
weathers, habitually sustain themselves with it. This 
is worth knowing at this season of the year; but coffee 
has another good quality, that of disinfecting. In sick 
rooms whenever fever is present, or in any room where 
there is a bad smell, much good is derived from roasting 
green coffee (dried and pounded) on a hot plate, and, 
while hot, carrying it backwards and forwards through 
the room for a few minutes. Any bad smell is, indeed, 
almost instantly removed. 

A Goop RESTORATIVE.—Bake two calves’ feet in two 
pints of water, and the same quantity of new milk, in 
When 
cold, remove the fat. Give a large teacupful the last 
and first thing. Whatever flavor is approved, give it 
by baking in it lemon-peel, cinnamon, or mace. Add 
sugar after. 


a jar closely covered, three hours and a half. 


VALUABLE STOMACHIC TINcTURE.—Cascarilla bark 
bruised, and orange-peel dried, of each one ounce; 
brandy, or proof spirit, one pint. Let the ingredients 
steep for a fortnight, and decant the clear liquor. Take 
two or three teaspoonfuls in a wineglass of water twice 
a day. 

TO MAKE BARLEY-WATER PropeRLyY.—Either Scotch 
or pearl barley may be used. The former is much less 
expensive, and answers equallggwell. Soak an ounce 
in several waters; put it, with some lemon-peel, into a 
quart of boiling water, and infuse it for an hour; then 
strain. This will be of a sufficient thickness; but, if it 
be desired thicker, it is but varying the quantity of barley. 
This is a cooling drink, and admits of additions either 
for flavor or medicinal use. 
lemons, with loaf-sugar, are most agreeable. 

Figs, raisins, liquorice-root, honey, and gum Arabic 
are often used for coughs, cold on the chest, con- 
fined bowels, stranguary, &c. Powdered nitre is often 
used in feverish complaints, and given in barley-water ; 
a drachm to a quart is a good proportion. 

The method of mixing either nitre or powdered gum 
Arabic, is to rub the powder smooth with sugar or honey ; 
then mix it with a spoonful or two of the barley-water, 
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and stir it in the whole while in a boiling Btate. As a 
nourishing drink, boil the barley in water till it thickens. 
When reduced, and quite thick, strain, and mix with 
an equal quantity of new milk; sweeten it to your taste, 
A bit of cinnamon, or two laurel leaves, may be boiled 
in it for flavor. 

Thick barley-water, with milk and a little salt and 
sugar, is a suitable food for infants, when they begin to 
take what is at all thickened. Barley may be used in 
broth or stew, or to make a pudding. 

The valuable sanatory qualities of barley have long 
been known and appreciated. Providence designed it as 
an especia! boon to mankind; for, of all the cultivated 
grains, it is perhaps that which comes to perfection in 
the greatest variety of climates, and is found over the 
greatest extent of the habitable world. 

ELDER-FLOWER OINTMENT—Is8 the mildest, blandest, 
and most cooling ointment, as the old women term it, 
which can be used, and is very suitable for anointing 
the face or neck when sun-burnt. It is made of fresh 
elder-flowers stripped from the stalks, two pounds of 
which are simmered in an equal quantity of hogs-lard 
till they become crisp, after which the ointment, whilst 


fluid, is strained through a coarse sieve. 


HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 


To Bow Potatoes.—In Ireland potatoes are boiled 
in perfection; the humblest peasant places his potatoes 
on his table better cooked than could half the cooks in 
any city trying their best. Potatves should always be 
boiled in their “jackets; peeling them before boiling 
is offering a premium for water to run through them, 
and go to the table waxy and unpalatable; they should 
be thoroughly washed and put into cold water. In 
land they always nick a piece of the skin off before they 
place them in the pot; the water is gradually heated, 


Ire- 


but never allowed to boil; cold water should be added 
as soon as the water commences boiling, and it should 
thus be checked until the potatoes are done; the skins 
will not then be brokea or cracked until the potatoes 
are thoroughly done; pour the water off completely, and 
let the skins be thoroughly dry before peeling. 

To Bort New PotaTores.—The sooner the new pota- 
toes are cooked after being dug, the better they will eat ; 
clear off all the loose skins with a coarse towel and cold 
water; when they are thoroughly clean, put them into 
scalding water, a quarter of an hour or twenty minvtes 
will be found sufficient to cook them; strain off the 
water dry, sprinkle a little salt over the potatoes, and 
send them to table. If very young, melted butter should 
accompany them. 

POTATOES A LA MAITRE D’HOTEL.—Boil the pota- 
toes; before they are quite done take them up, place 
them aside, and let them get cold; cut them in slices of 
a moderate thickness; place in a stewpan a lump of 
fresh butter, and a teaspoonful of flour; let the butter 
boil, and add a teacupful of broth; let it boil and add 
the potatoes, which you have covered with parsley, 
chopped fine, and seasoned with pepper and salt; stew 
them five minutes, remove them from the fire; beat up 
the yolk of one egg with a tablespoonful of cold water 
and a little lemon-juice. The sauce will set, then dish 
up the potatoes and serve. 

ROASTED PoTATOEs.—Clean thoroughly ; nick asmall 
piece out of the skin, and roast in the oven of the ranve ; 
a little butter is sometimes rubbed over the skin to maze 
them crisp. 
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Brortep PoTaTors.—Rather more than parboil the 
potatoes; pare off the skin, flour them and lay them 
upon 4 gridiron over a clear fire; send them to table 
with cold fresh butter. 

FrteED PoTaTors.—Remove the peel from an un- 
cooked potato. After it has been thoroughly washed, 
cut the potato into thin slices, and lay them in a pan 
with some fresh butter, fry gently a clear brown, lay 
them one upon the other in a small dish, and send to 
table as an entremels. 

POTATOES A LA CREME. Boil them, not so much 
that they will break easily; cut them into slices of about 
half an inch, season them with salt and white pepper; 
place them in a stewpan with a third part of a pint of 
cream, toss them gently until enough. 

POTATOES GLAZED.—Boil well; skin them; choose 
the most floury, roll them in yolk of egg, and place them 
before the fire to brown. 

PoTaTo RissOLEs.—Boil the potatoes floury; mash 
them, seasoning with salt and a little cayenne; mince 
parsley very finely and work up with the potatoes, 
adding eschalot, also chopped small; bind with yolk of 
egg, roll into balls and fry with fresh butter over a clear 
fire. Meat shred finely, bacon or ham may be added. 


PoTaTo SourrLe.—Take any number of large pota- 
toes, the less eyes and the firmer the skin the better. 
Clean them thoroughly and bake them; after which cut 
a round piece, not quite so large as a half-crown, out 
of each potato, and remove as much of the inside as 
can be obtained without damage to the skin. Mash the 
potatoes with cream, adding a little butter, sprinkle 
over a little salt, and put to it half a pint of good milk; 
give it all a boil; take the whites of three eggs, whip 
them until they froth, add them to the potatoes while 
they boil, and then make the potatoes into a paste; 
return them through the orifice in the skin of the potato 
until each skin is full; bake them, and serve. 

PotaTo RaGcoutT.—Mash floury potatoes, make them 
into balls with yolk of egg, flour, and fry them; drain 
off all grease, cover them with brown sauce and serve. 

A PuREEr, OR, Soup oF PoTaTors.—Mash them; after 
having boiled them quite hot, mix them with some fine 
white veal gravy, thicken with cream; it should, when 
done, be of the consistency of apple-sauce. 

To masH PoTATors.—Boil the potatoes as above; 
peel them, remove all the eyes and lumps; beat them up 
with butter and salt in a wooden mortar until they are 
quite smooth; force them into a mould which has been 
previously floured; turn into a tureen, which the flour 
will enable you easily to do; brown them before the 
fire, turning gently so as not to injure the shape, and 
when a nice color send totable. They are sometimes 
coated with white of egg, but they may be cooked with- 
out. 

PoTaTO BALts.—Mash some floury potatoes quite 
smooth, season with pepper and salt, add fresh butter 
until sufficiently moist, but not to much so; make into 
balis, roll them in vermicelli crumbled, or breaderumbs, 
in the latter case they may be brushed with the yolk of 
egg, fry them a nice brown. Serve them on a napkin, 
or round a dish of mashed potatoes which has not been 
anoulded, 


BLANCMANGES. 


BLANCMANGE.—In three pints of water put two 
eunces of isinglass; let it boil for thirty minutes, strain 
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it into a pint and a half of cream, sweeten it, and add 
& few bitter almonds; boil it up once; let it settle, 
then turn it into any mould you intend to use. 


BLANCMANGE.—Take one ounce of picked isinglass, 
boil it in a pint of water with a bit of cinnamon till it is 
melied, add three-quarters of a pint of cream, two ounces 
of sweet almonds, six bitter ones blanched and beaten, 
a bit of lemon-peel; sweeten it and stir it over the fire. 
When it boils strain it and let it cool, squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon, and put into moulds. It may be gar- 
nished according to fancy. 

RIcE BLANCMANGE.—Take one pint of new milk, add 
to it two eggs well beaten, four spoonfuls of ground rice, 
two spoonfuls of brandy, grate a little nutmeg, sweeten 
it to your taste, boilit; when nearly cold put itinto your 
mould, when quite cold turn it out, mix a little sugar, 
cream, and nutmeg, and put round it in the dish; gar- 
nish with red currant jelly. 

BLANCMANGE EN SURPRISE.—Take the crumb from 
a rasped pain aA café, without injuring the crust, which 
ice with powdered sugar and o1ange-flower water; place 
it a minute in the oven or stove to dry, fill the inside 
with blancmange, place it in a dish and cover it with 
firm blancmange in the form of a pyramid. 

BLANCMANGE WITH PRESERVED ORANGE.—Fill the 
orange with blancmange; when cold, stick in long sticks 
of citron like leaves. Pour blancmange in a dish, and 
when cold place the orange in the middle, and garnish 
with dried or preserved fruit. 


BLANCMANGE (HOT).—Blanch a pound of sweet 
almonds with eight bitter almonds, pound them very 
fine, and put them into a.stewpan, then put the same 
quantity of cream, with a quarter more into another 
stewpan, and boil it with some sugar, and when it boils 
put in your almonds ; mix them well together, and then 
pass them through a bolting cloth a quarter of an hour 
before you wish to serve it; put your preparation over 
the fire, turning it the same as a bouilli; reduce it, and 
continue turning until it is thick and keeps to the spovn, 
then pour it into a silver dish, and serve. 

BLANCMANGE, DutTcH.—Puta pint of cleared calves’ 
foot jelly into a stewpan, mix with it the yolks of six 
eggs, set it over a fire, and whisk till it begins to boil, 
then set the pan in cold water, and stir the mixture till 
nearly cold to prevent it from curdling, and when it 
begins to thicken fill in the moulds, 


MRS. JONES’S LITTLE TEA PARTIES. 


Mrs. J. is celebrated for her little tea parties; not tea 
parties alone—but din parties, picnic parties, music 
parties, supper partie fact, she is the life and soul 
of ALL PARTIES, which is more than any leading poli- 
tician of the day can boast. But her great forte is her 
little tea parties—praised and enjoyed by everybody. A 
constant visitor at these little parties is Mrs. Hitchings, 
and she remarks that she “never knew any one who 
understood the art of bringing so many elegancies to- 
gether’? as Mrs. Jones. Nobody makes tea like her, and 
how she makes it she will impart at a futuretime. But 
for her little “nicknacks,” as she calls them, which 
give a variety and a charm to the tea-table, without 
trenching too deeply upon our own pocket, she has been 
kind enough to give a few receipts upon the present 
occasion. 

Nice Prum CaKxe.—One pound of flour, quarter of a 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, quarter 
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of a pound of currants, three eggs, half a pint of milk, 
and a small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. The 
above is excellent. The cakes are always baked in a 
common earthen flower-pot saucer, which is a very good 
plan. 

GINGERBREAD Snaps.—One pound of flower, half a 
pound of molasses, half a pound of sugar, quarter of a 
pound of butter, half an ounce of best prepared ginger, 
sixteen drops of essence of lemon, potash the size of a 
nut dissolved in a tablespoonful of hot water. This has 
been used in Mrs. Jones family for thirty years. 

Drop CaKkes.—One pint of flour, half a pound of 
butter, quarter of a pound of pounded Jump sugar, half 
a nutmeg grated, a handful of currants, two eggs, and 
a large pinch of carbonate of soda, or volatile salts. 
To be baked in a slack oven for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour. The above quantity will make about thirty 
cakes. The cakes are excellent. 

A VERY EXCELLENT AND CHEAP CAKE.—Two pounds 
and a half of flour, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 


three-quarters of a pound of butter, half a pound of 


currants, or quarter of a pound of raisins, quarter of a 
pound of orange-peel, two ounces of caraway seeds, 
half an ounce of ground cinnamon or ginger, four tea- 
spoontuls of carbonate of soda ; mixed well, With rather 
better than a pint of new milk. The butter must be well 
melted previous to being mixed with the ingredients. 


“Jersey Wonpers.’”’—The oddity of these “ won- 
ders” consists solely in the manner of cooking, and the 
shape consequent. Take two pounds of flour, six 
ounces of butter, six ounces of white sugar, a little 
nutmeg, ground ginger, and lemon-peel ; beat eight eggs, 
and knead them all well together; a taste of brandy 
will be an improvement. Roll them about the thickness 
of your wrist; cut offa small slice, and roll it into an 
oval, about four inches long and three inches wide, not 
too thin; cut two slits in it, but not through either end; 
there will then be three bands. Pass the left one through 
the aperture, to the right, and throw it into a brass or 
bell-metal skillet of Bo1LING lard, or beef or mutton 
dripping. You may cook three or four at a time. In 
about two minutes turn them with a fork, and you will 
find them browned, and swollen or risen in two or three 
minutes more. Remove them from the pan to a dish, 
when they will dry and cool. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


SHORT BUT USEFUL HINTS FoR LaprEes.—Britannia 
should be first rubbed gently with a woollen cloth and 
sweet oil, then washed in warm suds, and rubbed with 
soft leather and whiting. Thus treated, it will retain its 
beauty to the last. New iron should be gradually heated 
at first; atter it has become inured with the heat, it is 
not likely tocrack. It isa good plan to put new earthen- 
ware into water, and let it heat gradually until it boils, 
thencoolagain. Brown earthenware, particularly, may 
be toughened in this way. A handful of wheat or rye 
bran, thrown in while boiling, will preserve the glazing, 
so that it will not be destroyed by acid or salt. Cleana 
brass kettle, before using it for cooking, with salt and 
The oftener carpets are shaken, the longer 
they will wear. The dirt that collects under them 
grinds out the threads. If you wish to preserve fine 
teeth, always clean them thoroughly after you have 
eaten your last meal at night. Woollen should be 
washed in very hot suds, and not rinsed. Lukewarm 
Do not wrap knives and 
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vinegar. 


water shrinks woollen goods. 
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forks in woollens. Wrap them in good strong paper. 
Steel is injured by lying in woollens. Old bread may 
be made almost as good as new by dipping the loaf in 
cold water, then putting it in the oven after the bread is 
drawn, or a stove, and let it heat through. Isinglass is 
a most delicate starch for fine muslins. When boiling 
common starch, sprinkle in it a little fine sult; it will 
prevent its sticking. Some use sugar. 

To Keep S1Lk.—Silk articles should not be kept folded 
in white paper, as the chloride of lime used in bleaching 
the paper will probably impair the color of the silk. 
Brown or blue paper is better; the yellowish, smooth 
India paper is best of all. Silks intended for dresses 
should not be kept long in the house before they are 
made up, as lying in the folds will have a tendency to 
impair its durability, by causing it to cut or split, par- 
ticularly if the silk has been thickened by gum. 

Thread lace veils are very easily cut; satin and 
velvet, being soft, are not very easily cut. But dresses 
of velvet should not be laid by with any weight above 
them; if the nap of a thin velvet is laid down, it is not 
possible to raise it up again. Hard silk should never 
be wrinkled, because the thread is easily broken in the 
crease, and it never can be rectified. The way to take 
the wrinkles out of silk scarfs and handkerchiefs, is to 
moisten the surface evenly with a sponge and some 
weak glue, and then pin the silk with some toilet pins 
around the shelves om a mattress or feather bed, taking 
pains to draw out the silk as tight as possible. When 
dry, the wrinkles will have disappeared. The reason 
of this is obvious to every person. It is a nice job to 
dress light-colored silk, and few should try it. Some 
silk articles should be moistened with weak glue or gum- 
water, and the wrinkles ironed out by a hot flat iron on 
the wrong side.—Scientific American, 

Cop-LIvER OIL.=*M. Sauvan recommends the follow- 
ing formula as an excellent means of concealing the taste 
of the oil from children. One yolk of an egg, 15 drachms 
of sugar, 74g drachms of orange-flower water, 2214 
drachms of cod-liver oil, and one drop of essence of 
bitter almonds.—Journal de Chimie Medicale. 


To Keep Fisn FrResu.—Draw the fish and remove 
the gills ; then insert a piece of charcoal in their mouths, 
and two or three pieces in their bellies. If they are to 
be conveyed any distance, wrap each fish separately in 
paper, and place them in a box. Fish thus preserved 
will keep fresh for several days. 

WE give, from competent authority, the following 
hints for washing dresses of printed muslin, so as to 
preserve the colors, whether the pattern be printed in 
black or variegated hues. The dress should be washed 
in lather, and not by applying the soap in the usual 
way, direct upon the muslin. Make a lather by boiling 
some soap and water together; let it stand until it is 
sufficiently cool for use, and previously to putting the 
dress into it, throw in a handful of salt. Rinse the 
dress (without wringing it) in clear cold water into 
which a little salt has been thrown; remove it and 
rinse it in a fresh supply of clear water and salt. Then 
wring the dress in a cloth and hang it to dry immediately, 
spreading it as open as possible, so as to prevent one 
part lying over another. Should there be any white ix 
the pattern, mix a little blue in the water. 

CreEMENT.—To make diamond cement for glass o: 
china, dissolve a quarter of an ounce of isinglass -n 
water by boiling it to the consistence of cream, adding 
a tablespoonful of spirits of wine. Use warm, 
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To TAKE STAINS OUT oF Ivony.—A little prepared 
white chalk, tinged with sweet oil and sal volatile into 
& paste; rub it on wet with a little wash-leather; let it 
remain till dry, then brush it off. 

VeL_vet.— When velvet gets plushed from pressure, 
hold the parts over a basin of hot water, with the lining 
of the dress next the water; the pile will rise in a short 
time, and assume its original beauty. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S TOILET. 


Self-Knowledge—The Enchanting Mirror. 
This curious glass will bring your faults to light, 
And make your virtues shine both strong and bright. 
Contentment— Wash to smooth Wrinkles. 
A daily portion of this essence use, 
’Twill smooth the brow, and tranquillity infuse. 
Truth—Fine Lip-salves. 
Use daily for your lips this precious dye, 
They ’ll redden, and breathe sweet melody. 
Prayer—Mizture, giving Sweetness to the Voice. 
At morning, noon, and night, this mixture take, 
Your tones improved, will richer music make. 
Compassion— Best Eye-water 
These drops will add great lustre to the eye; 
When more you need, the poor will you supply. 
Wisdom—Solutions to prevent Eruptions. 
It calms the temper, beautifies the face, 
And gives to woman dignity and grace. 
Altention and Obedience— Matchless Pair of Ear-rings. 
With these clear drops appended to the ear, 
Attentive lessons you will gladly hear. 
Neatness and Industry—Indispensable Pair of Bracelets. 
Clasp them on carefully each day you live, 
To good designs they efficacy give. 
Patience—An Elastic Girdle. 
The more you use the brighter it will grow, 
Though its least merit is external show. 
Principle—Ring of Tried Gold. 
Yield not this golden bracelet while you live, 
’Twill sin restrain and peace of conscience give. 
Resignation— Necklace of Purest Peari. 
This ornament embellishes the fair, 
And teaches all the ills of life to bear. 
Love—Diamond Breast-pins. 
Adorn your bosom with this precious pin, 
It shines without, and warms the heart within. 
Politeness—A Graceful Bandeau, 
The forehead neatly circled with this band, 
Will admiration and respect command. 
Piety—A Precious Diadem. 
Whoe’er this precious diadem shall own, 
Secures herseif an everlasting crown, 


Chemistry for the Young. 





INTRODUCTION, 


sT was happily remarked by a popular author on 
mathematical science (Darley), “that every person is, 
to some extent, an algebraist, however little he may 
suspect the fact.”” With at least equal truth may a 


chemical author assert that every person contains intui- 
tively within himself the’principles of chemical analysis, 
an’ as intuitively applies them. The young chemical 
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student will find, when he comes to go through an ope- 
ration of chemical analysis, that many of the principles 
on which such analysis depends are self-evident— 
familiar; that he knew them before, but, not having the 
courage to believe that he knew them, they were value- 
less as portions of a science. 

If astudent more advanced than his fellows should 
regard the lessons conveyed by the following series of 
articles as too elementary, let that student turn to the 
masterly treatises on analysis by Rose and Fresenius. 
These articles are not written for him, but for children 
in general—a class, by the way, of very neglected beings, 
so far as scientific literature is concerned; seeing that 
the feelings which stimulate to the writing of a scientific 
book do not always spring from a desire to teach the 
science, but to appear creditably before the world as a 
profound and elaborate author. Hence it follows that 
flimsy, unmeaning, incorrect compilations, without 
definite end or aim, are too often thought good enough 
for children’s books; authors who could have aided the 
young mind in developing its first scientific ideas, if they 
would, having generally preferred to come before the 
world in the more ambitious shape of book-writers for 
adult philosophers. 

In regarding analysis as the most rational introduction 
to an acquaintance with chemistry, we have the satis- 
faction of finding that our views are not peculiar; they 
are those now advocated and practised not only by the 
College of Chemistry, but by ail other public laboratories 
of eminence, into any of which a student no sooner 
enters than he is at once given a few square feet of table- 
room, the necessary tests, and other requisites, and set 
to the performance of analysis without delay. In this 
way the progress of a student in acquiring chemical 
information is as sound in quality as it is rapid and 
agreeable. Unlike the fleeting stores of theoretical 
knowledge, which it is the tendency of mere lectures to 
convey—knowledge rather than learning, an appeal to 
memory, not to mind—the practice of analysis at once, 
and from the first, imparts to a student facts in all the 
tangible reality of their physical presence ; his perceptive 
faculties are stimulated, his reflectiveness is called into 
play, whilst his memory remains untaxed; and the 
interest of the young student is maintained by that 
continued union of mechanical adaptation with mental 
exercise, which the arrangement and fitting up of chemi- 
cal apparatus involves. 

It follows, as the necessary consequence of the manner 
in which we propose to treat the subject of chemical 
analysis in theensuing articles, that, to be consistent, we 
must begin with some such process of simplicity that the 
principles on which its operation is effected shall be 
obvious to all persons—however little their attention 
may have been directed to chemistry as a science hither- 
to. We shall therefore select, as the subject of the first 
lesson, an operation which, in all its broad features, 
might have been conducted without the aid of any special 
instruction, the operator being prompted merely by the 
intuitive chemistry of his own mind. In its details, 
however, the first lesson will be made to convey some 
useful information; and, in discussing its collaterals, 
some important tests will be brought under the young 
student’s notice. 

In conclusion, let the student be assured that, by 
doing exactly as he is told, and working out the various 
analyses furnished him by these articles, he may depend 
upon laying the foundation of sound chemical know- 


ledge. 














EDITORS’ 


“ The sword may pierce the bearer— 
Stone walls in time may sever; 
’Tis heart alone, worth steel and stone, 
That keeps man free forever !”—Moore. 


A New Year! Yes, a new year—and a happy New 
Year may it prove to our beloved country—has dawned 
on the world. Though many prophecies are abroad, 
which designate this year as not only the time for tne 
great comet to make its visit, but also for awful catas- 
trophes and cruel wars, we, who live under the pro- 
tecting banner of that true freedom which emanated 
from the hearts of noble Christians, men and women, 
who feared God, and, therefore, were freed from the fear 
of wicked tyrannies—we may rejoice and be glad that 
the year ¢ighteen hundred and fifty-six has come with its 
hopes, its promises, and its opportunities. We might 
give a true and most pitiful description of the sufferings 
which now pervade Europe. To wars of the most destruc- 
tive character are added the scarcity of food and the 
fears of bloody revolutions. These are, however, well 
known to our readers through the journals of the day ; 
and we prefer to go beyond the present surface of things, 
and trace the source from whence such awful evils flow, 
and we find it in the selfishness, blindness, and wicked- 
ness of heart which rejects the true freedom that only 
can come through the Bible way of peace and happiness. 
Nations must fear God and obey his laws; men and 
women must make the Gospel precepts their rule of 
duty; then the New Year would be the harbinger of 
hope and rejoicing to the whole world. 

This heart service in the cause of humanity belongs 
naturally to women. We cannot take the sword to 
defend the right; we must aid by holier means. There 
are 80 many opportunities in our country both of im- 
provement and of employment that we are in danger of 
forgetting the oppressions of our sex in the Old World. 
England we have always been in the habit of consider- 
ing the bulwark of law and of freedom through the law 
in Europe; the injustice and cruelties which the law in 
England sanctions respecting women have never been 
sufficiently considered by us. We have lately had our 
attention calledito this subject; and, partly to illustrate 
the blessings we American wumen enjoy under our bet- 
ter system of laws and usages, and partly to awaken 
public attention to the still existing defects in our own 
institutions, we show a glimpse of married life in Eng- 
land; and, while we commiserate the sufferings of 
our sister women on the other side of the Atlantic, we 
give a warmer grasp of triendship to the hands that are 
reaching out to us on all sides, and from every section 
of the Union, as we wish each household where our 
influence enters a happy New Year! a heart happy New 
Year! 


THE NON-EXISTENCE OF WOMAN. 


Tse Honorable Mrs. Norton has for several years 
past been as conspicuous among England’s women for 
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the domestic wrongs she has endured as for her fine 
genius and the furtitude with which she has borne hea 
cruel fate. In the August number of the ‘ North British 
Review,’ we find an elaborate article on this subject. 
We cannot, by any comments of our own, add to the 
force of this article; and we prefer to give the sentiments 
of a man on the question of the legal wrongs, as these 
monstrous iniquities are tenderly termed, to which Eng- 
lish women are subjected. The “‘ Reviewer’’ says :— 

“In the course of last year, Mrs. Norton privately 
circulated among her friends what may be called a thin 
volume or a bulky pamphiet, entitled ‘ English Laws 
for Womer in the Nineteenth Century.’ It is an illus- 
tration rather than a disquisition, a moving example 
rather than a chapter of formal argumentation, a pain- 
ful episode of personal history, more weighty and preg- 
nant in its simple details of much wrong and mighty 
suffering than sheafs of subtle controversy or swelling 
declamation ; and it is one of those ‘ over-true tales,’ 
the pathos of which goes straight to the heart. 

“Into the minuter circumstances of the sad story, it 
is not necessary to enter; it is enough that we should 
express our faith in Mrs. Norton’s statements, and our 
sympathy with her sufferings. In the volume which the 
injured lady circulated last year, she declared that she 
would not write again except upon this subject; and se 
far she has kept her word. Within the last few weeks, 
she has presented to the outside public a ‘ Letter to the 
Queen on the Laws of Marriage and Divorce.’ 

“That the published work deals largely in private 
matters, we do not complain; the redress of many great 
public wrongs has been brought about by the exposure 
of private grievances. But for. such reference to indi- 
vidual cases, it would be said, as indeed it often is said: 
* All you say may be very true in theory, but the system 
of which you complain works well. The evils are pos- 
sible evils; but in fact they do not arise.’ To show 
that they have arisen, and that they do arise, is to show 
that they may and will again arise; and to demonstrate 
that they are not possibilities, but actualities, is to enlist 
the sympathies of many who would turn aside with 
indifference from the theoretical question, and remain 
content with things as they are. To talk about the 
‘bad taste’ of obtruding matrimonial quarrels upon the 
public is simply to talk as a dolt or a petit maitre, as if 
such questions as these could be settled by an appeal to 
taste. It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Norton, a 
woman with all the generous impulses and fine sensi- 
bilities of genius, has any personal gratification in tell- 
ing the world how her domestic life has been one long 
scene of conflict and humiliation, how the sweetest of 
human faces has been clouded with sorrow, and the 
kindliest of human hearts filled with bitterness by a 
process too certain in its operation for humanity toa 
resist; as well might you suppose that, when ‘ Sce#vola’s 
right hand hissed in the Tuscan fire,’ there was personal 
gratification in the self-torture. For our own parts, 
knowing well what it must have cost her, we admire 
the courage and applaud the martyrdom of the English 
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lady who, sustained by her strong conviction of the 
juation of a great cause, can thus tread down all the 
delicate inatineta of womanhood, ay, even those of much 
bearing and much forbearing motherhood, while she 
pleads the common cause of her sister-sufferera, the 
highest and the loweat alike, 

“ There will doubtless be among Mra. Norton's read- 
ers many women, prosperous in their love or believing 
themselves to be thus prosperous, who will say that 
they deplore her revelations, and repudiate her doctrines, 
They are in health, or their Gisease is latent and un- 
suspected, and they need not the physician, happy are 
they in their security or their delusion, That Mra. 
Norton's case ia an exceptional one in degree, we 
believe, but only in degree; even in degree, though 
exceptional, it is not solitary, and in kind we are afraid 
itis common, It so happens that in this unhappy ine 
atance all the evila of the existing lawa, aa they affect 
women, flad apt illustration, meeting together and being 
manned into a strange congeries of multitudinous wrong} 
but any one of these evils, taken separately, is sufficient 
to call attention to the existing state of the law, and to 
clamor loudly tor the most earnest consideration that 
oan be given to the great question of human justice 
which it involves. 
happy homes in England, and honored and cherished 
wives, that those who are wronged and outraged should 
and ought not the thank« 


It ia no reason, because there are 


not be protected by the law ; 
offering of the prosperous to be boundless sympathy 
with those poor bankrupts in domestic love whose cause 
Mra, Norton is so eloquently pleading? 

* As briefly as we oan, and as much as possible in 
Mra. Norton's own words, we propose to atate at the 
outset what are the individual wrongs grouped together 
in her unhappy case :'!— 

Mrs. Norton's Stony. I cannot,” she writes in 
the published pamphiet, divorce my husband either for 
adultery, desertion, or cruelty ; | must remain married 
to hia name, lam, as regarde my husband, in a worse 
position than if I had been divorced by him; in that 
case, Englishmen are #o.generous that some chivalrous- 
hearted man might perhaps have married and trusted 
me in spite of the unjust cloud upon my name. I am 
not divorced, and I cannot divoree my husband; yet I 
oan establish no legal claim upon him, nor upon any 
living human being. 

“I do not receive,” saya Mra, Norton, “and have not 
reveived for the Inat three years, a single farthing from 
my husband. He retains, and always has retained 
property that was left in my home, gifts made to mo by 
my own family on my marriage, and to my mother, arti- 
clos bought from my literary earnings, &c. He receives 
from my trustees the interest of the portion bequeathed 
me by my father, who died in the publicservice. [have 
also (a8 Mr. Norton impressed on me by subpa@naing 
iny publishers) the power of earning by literature, which 
fend, though it be the grant of Heaven, not the legacy 
of earth, ia no more legally mine than my family pro- 
perty. When we firet separated, he offered me, as sole 
provision, & emall pension paid by government to each 
of my father's children, reckoning that pension as his. 

“In order to raise money on our marriage settle- 
menis,’’ says Mra. Norton, in another place, “ my signa- 
ture was necessary. ‘To obtain my signature, Mr. Nor- 
ton drew up a contract; he dictated the terms himself, 
and I signed it. The effect of my signature wae that 
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his signature was absolutely nil, In 1861, my mother 
died; she left me (through my brother, to guard it from 
my husband) a amall annuity as an addition to my in- 
come, Mr. Norton firat endeavored to claim her legacy, 
and then balanced the firat payment under her will by 
arbitrarily stopping my allowance, I insisted that the 
allowance waa secured by her own signature and other 
signatures to a formal deed; he defied me to prove it, 
as by law man and wife were one, and could not con. 
tract with each other, and the deed was, therefore, good 
for nothing. 

“Tl wrote two pamphlets, one on ‘ The Separation of 
Mother and Child,’ and the other ‘A Plain Letter to 
the Lord Chancellor, by Pierce Stevenson, Exaquire.’ 
The ‘ British and Foreign Quarterly Review! attributed 
to me a paper I did not write, and never saw: ‘On the 
Grievances of Woman,’ and, boldly setting my name 
in the index as the author, proceeded, in language 
strange, rapid, and virulent, to abuse the writer, eall- 
ing her a she-devil and a she-beaat, No lena than 142 
pages were devoted to the nominal task of opposing the 
Infant Custody Dill, and in reality of abusing me. Not 
being the author of the paper criticized, 1 requested 
my solicitor to prosecute the ‘ Review’ for libely he in- 
formed me that, being a married woman, | could not 
prosecute of mynelf, that ny husband must prosecute, 
my husband, who had assailed me with every libel in 
his power, There could be no prosecution; and I was 
left to study the grotesque anomaly in law of having 
my defence made necessary, and made impossible by 
the same person, 

. . . . . . - 

“ My husband, by subpe@naing my publishers to ac- 
count for my earnings, has taught me that my gift of 
writing was not meant for the purposes to which I have 
hitherto applied ity it was not intended that I should 
‘atrive for peace and insure it’ through a life of much 
bitterness and many unjust trials, that I should prove 
my literary ability by publishing melodies and songs 
for young girls and women to efhg in happier homes 
than mine, or poetry and prose for them to read in lei- 
sure hours, or even please myself by better and more 
serious attempts to alleviate the rights of the people, or 
the education and interests of the poor, When Mr, 
Norton, Leay, allowed me to be publicly subpanaed in 
court to defend himeelf by a quibble from a just debt, and 
subpa@naed my publishers to meet me there, he taught me 
what my gift of writing was worth; since he would not 
leave even that source tranquil and free in my destiny, 
let him have the triumph of being able at once to embitter 
and to turn ite former current, He has made me dream 
that it was meant for @ higher and stronger purpone, 
that gift which came hot from man, but from God; 
it was meant to enable me to rouse the hearts of others 
to examine into all the gross injustice of these lawa, to 
ask the ‘nation of gallant gentlemen’ whose country- 
woman I am for onee to hear a woman's pleading on 
the subject, not because I deserve more at their hands 
than other women, Well I know, on the contrary, how 
many infinitely better than I, more pious, more patient, 
and less rash under injury, have watered their couch 
with tears! My plea to attention is that in pleading 
for myself [am able to plead for all these others, not 
that my sufferings or deserts are greater than theirs, 
but that [combine with the fact of having suffered wrong 
the power to comment on and explain the cause of that 


Mr. Norton immediately raised the loan; the effect of ; wrong, which few women are able td do. For thia, I 
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believe God gave me the power of writing; to thie I 
devote that power I aljure all other writing till I see 


thome laws allered; I care not what ridicule or abuse 


may be the result of that declaration, They who ¢an- 
unfit 


aivance any Cauee, it is the cause of all the women of 


not bear ridicule and abuse are and unable to 


Vngland If | could be justified and happy to-morrow, 
I would atill atrive and labor in it) and if | were to die 
to-morrow, it would still be a watiafaction to me that I 
had #0 atriven, Meanwhile, my hbueband has « legal 
lien (aa he has publicly proved) on the copyright of my 
works; let him claim the copyright of THt8,"’ 

think Mra, Norton's story 


Kngliah 


Leat our readera should 


impossible, because lawe could not be thus 
eruelly at war with every sentiment of manliness, as 
well na justice, we will add the comments and confes- 
eiona of the “ Diritiah Reviewer,” who doubtless makes 
out the case na favorable for the laws and the men as 
He anya: 


“In ordinary cases, this non-extatence of the wife in 


truth will permit 


reapect to the possession of property suggests nothing 
more than some semi-jocular complaints, some charm. 
ingly logical argumentation, or, at the worst, a little 
transient sorefiess on the part of the wife; but there are 
onses in which it ia a source of intolerable aggravation, 
when the legal non-existence of the wife in as revolting 
to the reason as to the feelings, when the head and heart 
Alike declnvre agninat it. If the wife has the power of 
earning money, whether by writing books or washing 
linen, there ia ho renaon, we repeat, why her earnings 
should not find their way into the common purre, and 
contribute towards the payment of the rent or the liquide 
ation of the baker's billy but when there is no common 
purse, when the husband will not support the wife, 
when she ia the victim of his neglect and his cruelty, 
and he is squandering his earnings perhapa upon drink, 
perhaps upon some profligate connections, it is surely a 
onae of inconceivable injustice that he should have the 
power of laying hie hands at any time upon the produce 
of hia wife's labor, and declaring that it ia legally his, 
An the English law now atanda, a husband may claim 
from the employer of hia disearded wife all the money 
that she bas earned; and the employer ia bound to give 
it to 
Waste paper; she may earn money for her husband, as 


him. Any contract entered into with her is mere 
hia horse or his ox may earn it for him, but not for 
herself. If she has been permitted to receive her earn- 
ings, and has contrived by painful economy and self- 
denial to save any portion of them, ahe cannot leave 
her savings after her death even to her own children; 
they are absolutely her husband's, and he may take 
them and give them all to the children of a paramour, 
or squander them upor the paramour herself, If our 
ereed were the creed of the Mohammedan, 


* Which says that woman ia but dust, 
A soulless toy for tyrants’ lust,’ 


we could not, in this Christian country, and in this 
nineteenth century, maintain «a law in its operation 
more flagrantly unjust. 

* Lawa are for the most part made to meet not ordi- 
nary, but extraordinary cases, To a vast majority of 
mankind, it is personally a matter of extreme indiffer- 
ence that the law sends a murderer to the gallows; not 
one man in a million ia murdered in the course of a year, 
To a vast majority of English wives, it is doubtless a 
pleasure to cast all that comes to them by inheritance, 
by gift, or by laborious acquisition into the common 
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purse, It in their delight to be ‘one feah’ with their 


husband, to have nothing apart from him) but no woman 





knows, however bright the dawn of her conjugal enr 9 


the 


knowledge that under the existing law grievous wrong, 


in what storma and convulsions it may close, and 


for which there ia no redress, may be Bnd ia committed 


in sufficient to make every one interested in the appli- 


cation of a legal remedy It ia the boaat of Pogliehmen 
that women are protected by the law, butevery woman's 
legal protector may violently deapoil her of her eartfings, 
and spend them in a drunken revel with the paramour 
who has taken her place 

“Tt may be anid: * But redress ia open to the woman 
She may sue for a divorce; and, having obtained it, ahe 
may profit by her own industry.’ Ostensibly, the law 
divorce in such cases, but practically she de- 
the 


promises 


nies it; divorcee ia for the rich, not for the poore-for 


man, not for the woman If there were any tribunal 


an injured woman could betake herself and 


to which 


enay: ‘1 come before you with an empty purse, but a full 


heart, I have no money wherewith to propitiate the 


the law allowa me to possess 


My 


He is waating his substance 


divinity of justice, for 


none; Lhave only my wrongs to Iny at your feet 
husband has deserted me 
on A atrange woman, but he will not suffer me to ent 
in peace the bread which I have earned with my own 
hands. He comes to me in my loneliness, vaunia him- 
self tiny husband, and takea from me the wages of my 
industry; I now ask to be permitted to eat in quietners 
the bread which [have earned; [aek that, having consed 
to be protected by my husband, I may be protected 
againat my husband; Lask to be dissolved of my allegi- 
aA partof him, to bear my 
any 


eould 


ance to him, to conse to be 
there were 





own name, and to work for myself’—if 
tribunal, we aay, to which an Englishwoman 
betake herself, needing only the utterance of such #ol- 
emn words aa these to call forth the prompt response : 
‘Stand forth and prove it,’ then might it be asserted 
that redress in open to the woman; but how unlike a 
tribunal of this kind is the Court of Arches or the House 
of Lordal® 

“We know all that may be anid about ‘woman's 
ephere’ and ‘woman's duties,’ we have the whole form- 
ula of expression by rote, and we believe in it aa far 
agit goes, We believe that married women in all con- 
ditions of society beat contribute to the well-being of 
the family, and, therefore, to the common purse, by 
preserving order and harmony at home; Nature hae 
ordained that thia should be their primary duty. 


from the poorest homes we are sorry to nee the wife 


Keven 


absent, though she be earning money in the factory or 
in the fleld; but the better the education, the higher 
the faculties of women, the better 
these primary duties, and it is not because at nome 
period of their lives they have husbands to tend and 
children to nurse that we are to take no account of the 


they will perform 


® It will be understood that, although our remarks in 
this place relate more especially to the appeals of a wife 
agninet the ill-treatment of a husband, we plead gene- 
rally in favor of the institution of cheaper and more 
accessible tribunals for the adjudication of cases of,con- 
jugal wrong. Ax the English law now stands, the din- 
solution of the matrimonial contract is practicable, but 
only under certain conditions. The first is that the 
party seeking it shall be a man; the second, that he 
shall bea rich one, It is this reproach which we desire 
to see removed, 
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relation they bear to all the rest of the world. There 
would be more good wives and good mothers if women 
were better trained to take a part in the active business 
of life, if they were educated as though they might be 
neither wives nor mothers, but independent members 
of seciety, with work of their own to do seriously, ear- 
nestly, and with all their might. 

** This theory of the non-existence of women pursues 
its victims from the school-room to the grave. Trained 
from @he first to be dependent upon men, they pass 
through different stages of dependence, and at the last 
find that they cannot bequeath to another man the ring 
on their finger, which they may have worn from their 
earliest girlhood, or the Bible in which they first learnt 
to spell; to attain and preserve a condition of inde- 
pendence, it is necessary that they should abide in a 
state of singleness, which is more or less a state of 
repruach. Single women are legally capable of inde- 
pendent action; but they are seldom or never educated 
for it. It cannot be said that they are educated for the 
proper discharge of the duties of wife and mother; but 
they are educated for the non-existence which that con- 
dition involves, and it is often the perception of this 
which drives women into matrimony without any as- 
surance, sometimes scarcely even with a hope of domestic 
happiness. What elsearethey todo? If they continue 
in their singleness, having been educated for non-exist- 
ence, they are incapable of acting fur themselves; they 
are fit, indeed, only to be absorbed. 

* And thus it is that this legal fiction of the non- 
existence of married women sits as a curse upon mar- 
ried and single alike; it taints from first to last the 
stream of their life, and Heaven only knows what a 
crop of misery is the rank result. As society is at pre- 
sent constituted, women are educated not to do, but to 
suffer. In some classes, self-support is a reproach, not 
only tc the self-sustaining worker herself, but-to all who 
belong ito her. Society decrees that she shall be non- 
existent, that she shall depend, perhaps, upon charity 
grudgingly bestowed, that she shall live in a state of 
penurious idleness, useless, querulous, unhappy, 


* And from red morning to the dewy fall, 
Folding her listless hands, pursue no aim at all,’ 


but outwardly be what the world is pleased to call a 
lady ; in other classes, the curse works more grievously. 
Our peasant girls are not trained for labor; society does 
not encourage them tolabor. They reach the dangerous 
age of incipient womanhood ill-educated, unskilled, 
aimless, useless, fit indeed for nothing, and, if fit, seeipg 
nothing to employ their fitness. They are not trained 
to make good wives; they are not trained to make good 
servants ; they are not trained for independent employ- 
ment, and there is little independent employment for 
them if they were. There is nothing sadder in human 
life than this; and there is no greater question than that 
of woman’s work. It cannot be entered upon at the 
end of such an article as this. Please God, we shall, 
ere long, devote a paper to it; what we have now writ- 
ten is a fitting introduction to the larger theme.” 


WHAT IS NEEDED IN AMERICA, 


THANKS to the apirit of Christian freedom, women in 
our land are favored above the sex in any other nation. 
The absurd and degrading customs or usages of the 
common law, and the partial and, therefore, unjust 
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statutes of kings, brought by our forefathers from Eng- 
land, are fast passing away, or being rendered nugatory 
by new enactments, more in accordance with reason 
and righteousness. The Homestead laws, and the secur- 
ity given that the property of the married woman shall 
remain in her own possession, are great safeguards of 
domestic comfort. The efforts made to open new chan- 
nels of industry and profitable professions for those 
women who have to support themselves are deserving 
of much praise; but one great act of public justice yet 
remains undone. Government, national or State, has 
never yet provided suitably for the education of women. 
Girls, as well as boys, have the advantages of the free 
school system; but no public provision has been made, 
no college or university endowed where young women 
may have similar advantages of instruction now open to 
young men in every State of the Union. True, there 
are very many private institutions devoted to female 
education; but these are defective for the want of a 
higher model than private enterprise has yet given. 
Of course, the better woman is educated the higher she 
will be estimated, and the more careful will legislators 
be to frame laws just and equitable which are to guard 
her happiness and protect her rights; men will thus 
improve their own hearis and elevate their views. The 
standard of woman is the moral thermometer of the 
nation. 

Holding these sentiments, our “ Book” has never 
swerved from its straight forward course of aiding 
women to improve themselves, while it has aimed to 
arouse public sentiment to help onward this improve- 
mgnt. For this, we keep domestic virtues and home 
duties before our readers, we give patterns and direc- 
tions for feminine employments, we show the benefiis 
of female education, and for this we have twice brought 
before Congress our petition for aid; and now we come 
the third time, intending to persevere till some noble 
champion arises to advocate the cause and win the 
victory :— 


MEMORIAL 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled, 


Whereas, there are now more than fwo millions of 
children in our country destitute of the opportunity of 
education, demanding sirty thousand teachers to supply 
them at the same ratio as is common in our best educated 
sections, your memorialists beg to call your attention 
to these considerations :— 

1. That, while the great West, California, and the 
wide ocean invite young men to wealth and adventure, 
and while the labors of the school-room offer so little 
recompense or honor, the sixty thousand teachers needed 
cannot be obtained from their ranks: and, therefore, 
the young women of our country must become teachers 
of the common schools, or these must be given up. 

2. That the reports of common school education show 
that women are the best teachers, and that in those 
States where education is most prosperous the average 
of female teachers to that of the other sex is as jive to 
one. 
3. That while, as a general rule. women are not ex- 
pected to support families, nor to pay from their earn- 
ings to support the State, they can afford to teach for a 
smaller compensation than men; and, therefore, funds 
bestowed to educate female teachers gratuitously will 
in the end prove a measure of economy, and at the same 
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time will tend to render education more universal and 
more elevated by securing the best class of teachers at 
a moderate expense. 

4. That those most willing to teach are chiefly found 
in the industrial class, which as yet has received few 
favors from National or State Legislatures. 

6. That providing such gratuitous advantages for 
women to act as educators will secure a vast number 
of well-educated teachers, not by instituting a class of 
celibates, but by employing the unoccupied energies of 
thousands of young women from their schoo]-days to 
the period of marriage, while, at the same time, they 
will thus be qualifying themselves for the most arduous 
duties of their future domestic relations. 

In view of these considerations, your memorialists 
petition that THREE OR FOUR MILLIONS OF ACRES OF 
THE PUBLIC NATIONAL DOMAINS be set apart to endow 
at least one Normal School in every State for the gratui- 
tous education of female teachers. 

These institutions could be modelled and managed in 
each State to suit the wishes of its inhabitants; and 
young ladies of every section would be trained as in- 
structors for children in their own vicinity; this would 
be found of immense advantage in the States where 
schools have hitherto been neglected. 

While such vast portions of the national domains are 
devoted to national aggrandizements or physical ad- 
vantages, we humbly petition that a moderate share 
may be conferred to benefit the daughters of our Repub- 
lic, and thus at the same time to provide educators for 
two millions of its most neglected children. 





MovunT VERNON.—The ladies of the Mount Vernon 
Central Committee of the Union are deeply gratified 
in being able to “report” to the readers of the 
** Lady’s Book” the interest which is being created in 
behalf of their “‘ patriotic objects,’ and the very encour- 
aging prospects which now cheer the “‘ Mount Vernon 
Association of the Union.” Not only have individuals 
in every portion of our country, from New Engiand to 
Louisiana, promised to commence exertions, and form 
** associations” for the collection of “ money” to aid in 
raising the requisite sum to purchase and improve that 
spot 80 sacred to all; but the second city of the United 
States, Philadelphia, has come forth in a manner which 
promises the most important results. No other city has 
so many “revolutionary associations,” or is so inti- 
mately connected with the military and civil career of 
the “ Father of our Country!” It seemed appropriate 
then that her patriots, with the spirit of °76 still ani- 
mating their hearts, should announce their intention 
of uniting with the Mount Vernon Association, of assist- 
ing in such a beautiful “ tribute” to his “‘ memory” in 
the Hall, and on the same spot which he has immortalized ! 
On the 19th of October, therefore, a number of ladies 
and gentlemen assembled in the Hall of the Declaration 
of Indepenaence, and, after a fervent prayer by Rev. 
Paul Goddard, and an eloquent oration by Mr. Brew- 
ster, formed the State Committee for Pennsylvania.and 
an “association” for the city, and. with the portraits 
of General and Mrs. Washington before them, and of 
the noble “ Signers” around—sent from them “ woman’s 
earnest appeal that Philadelphia would do her duty in 
this work of patriotic gratitude.” 

In order to place the subject more fully before their 
community, a “ meeting” was held on the 25th of October 
in Sansom Street Hall (generously given for their use), 
where Mr. J. C. Montgomery presided ; and the Hon. J. 





R. Chandler and Judge Penrose eloquently advocated 
their cause to a gratified audience. The hall was exqui- 
sitely decorated with “ flags,’ sh®bbery, and flowers. 
Back of the speaker, an eagle held two flags, which was 
gracefully festooned over “ portraits” of General and 
Mrs. Washington, while the “flag’’ of his generous 
“ally,” France, waved to his right; over the “ speaker’’ 
was an arch of green moss, with Mount Vernon in while 
rosebuds, while its sides were pillars of evergreens and 
flowers! A fine band entranced the listeners with our 
inspiring “ national airs,” winding up with the “ Mar- 
sellaise”’ in compliment toa French society in New York, 
which had appealed to the French in the “ United States”’ 
to raise a “‘donation” for Washington’s home and grave ! 
Truly, the ladies of Philadelphia have set an “‘example,”’ 
which, we trust, will not be lost upon their sisters every- 
where, but especially of Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New Orleans! 

We are happy to find that the chivalric sons of Vir- 
ginia are evincing a patriotism equal to that of her 
daughters! On the 19th of October, the Henrico Light 
Dragoons celebrated the anniversary of the battle of 
Yorktown by a “tournament, held for the benefit of 
the Mount Vernon Association.” An elegant oration, 
music, beauty, the military, with gay knights, and their 
gallant contest, made it a fairy-like scene, resulting, 
however, in something more than passing enjoyment; 
for seven hundred dollars were presented by the dragoons 
as their offering to the tomb of Washington! 

In consequence of a regulation having been adopted 
by the Central Committee that all ‘‘ donations” of $50 
and upwards, should be publicly acknowledged, the 
ladies of the Mount Vernon Association take this occa- 
sion to return their grateful thanks for the following 
patriotic contributions :— 


Mrs. M. H. Drayton, Philadelphia, $100 
Miss Ann Leamy, - 50 
Mrs. E. H. L. Stout, a 50 
Mrs. H. L. Hodge, bed 50 
Mr. Pierce Butler, « 50 


Our List.—The Editors of the “ Lady’s Book” ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following subscriptions to 
the Mount Vernon fund :— 


Mrs. Julia A. Cade, Anthony’s Shoals, Elbert Co., Geo. $1 


Miss Sallie Cade, “ “ “ “ “ 4 
Miss Mary E. Cade, “ “ “ “ “ 4 
Miss Victoria D. Cade, “ “ “ “ “ 4 
Mrs. Mary A. Starke “ “ “ “ “ 4 
Miss Antoinette Turman, “ “ “ “4 
J.C. Y¥. Watkins, “ “ “ “ “ 4 
A Friend, Dubuque, Iowa, 1 
“ “ “ 1 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 


accepted: “ Forget’’— Enigmas’’—* Low-Voiced El- 
la"—“To A. C.”"—“ Heart-Blighting’’—" June”—“ To 
Emma”—“ Ancestrv’”’—and “ A Child’s Opinion.” 

The following are declined : “‘ The Past and the Buture"’ 
—** The Memory of the Past’’—‘* Hope”—*“ My Village 
Home’’—“ The Beggar Woman’”’—“* A Fact’’—* Letter 
to the Editors”—“‘ The Eastern’ Bird’’—*‘ Autobio- 
graphy” (a very sweet poem for a little girl to write, 
but more suited to a juvenile work than to the “‘ Lady’s 
Book”)—*“ A False Alarm’’—* Scenes and Sentiments’’ 
—* A Good Joke”—* Temperance’’—“ Tobacco”—and 
“ The Land I Love.” 
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Booxs BY MArIL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage, 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of 
the publisher. 


From Prriurps, Sampson, & Co., Boston :— 

GIFT BOOKS. We referred to these beautiful Christ- 
mas and New Year presents, and, in fact, presents for 
all seasons, birthdays, &c., of this firm in our last num- 
ber. We know of no establishment in the United States 
where so excellent an assortment of books for presents 
or books of utility can be found. The firm is noted for 
the very superior manner in which they get up these 
books, printed on the best paper. The talents of the 
best engravers are used where embellishments are 
necessary ; the presswork is unexceptionable; and the 
taste of the binder is taxed to its utmost extent. The 
following is a list of some of their late publications :— 

THE DIADEM. A Souvenir for the Drawing-Room 
and Parlor. A Gift Book for all Seasons. Twelve steel 
engravings, 288 pages, morocco embossed, full gilt. 

THE SOUVENIR GALLERY. An illustrated Gift 
Book for all seasons. Thirteen beautiful engravings by 
the best artists, 294 pages quarto, morocco embossed, 
full gilt. 

GEMS OF BEAUTY. Seven fine engravings, mo- 
receo embossed, full gilt, 288 pages. 

THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. Six elegant engravings, 291 pages, embossed, 
full gilt. 

THE AMARANTH. A Christmas and New Year's 
Gift. 288 pages, morocco embossed, full gilt. 

THE GARLAND, or TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 
288 pages, morocco embossed, full gilt. Five splendid 
engravings, with an illustrated presentation plate. 

THE LADY’S GIFT, or SOUVENIR OF FRIEND- 
SHIP. Morocco embossed, full gilt. Between thirty 
and forty articles from the best authors, with engravings. 

GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, PLAYS, AND ESSAYS. 

GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 

HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

HERVEY’S MEDITATIONS AND CONTEMPLA- 
TIONS. 

EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 

BEN JONSON’S WORKS. 

LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS, 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MASSINGER AND 
FORD. 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

POLLOCK’S COURSE OF TIME. 

YOUNG'S, THOMSON’S, AND COOPER'S POEMS, 
and most other valuable works, are to be found on their 
shelves. 

In addition to these beautiful works, we have—Boox 
or THE Bouporr, THE CHARM, TOKEN OF FRIEND- 
suip, THe Keepsake, THE MAGNOLIA, all splendidly 
embellished. Superb editions of HeEMANs’s, COLLINS’s, 
Hoon’s, and other standard works will also be found at 


their extensive establishment. The childven have not 








been forgotten in this extensive catering for the holilays ; 
for them we have— The RoLLo Books, TALKS AND 
TALES, SUNNY Sipe Serres, UNCLE FRANK’s LinRa- 
RY, VACATION STORY BOOKS, JUVENILE STORY Books, 
and ExcELsIOR Girt Books. 

DICKENS’S WORKS COMPLETE. T. B. PETER- 
son has sent us his uniform edition of these admirable 
novels. It is useless now to say anything in favor of 
these favorite works. We can say nothing of Dickens 
that would not be a thrice-told tale; but we van say 
something of the admirable style in which his works 
have been brought out by Mr. Peterson. They are well 
printed on the thickest paper we have ever seen put in 
a book ; the paper seems to be intended for posterity. It 
is the most approved edition, with ali the original humor- 
ous engravings. Mr. Peterson deserves the greatest 
credit for the admirable manner in which he has brought 
out these novels; it is a proper tribute to the genius of 
Dickens. They would be most suitable fur a New Year’s 
present. The works are as follows :— 
Bleak House, 

Pickwick Papers, 
Old Curiosity Shop, 
Oliver Twist, 
Sketches by ‘* Boz,”? 
Barnaby Rudge, 
Nicholas Nickleby, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 
David Copperfield, 
Dombey & Son, 
Christmas Stories and Pictures from Italy, 
Dickens’s New Stories, containing—The Seven 
Poor Travellers. Nine New Stories by th 
Christmas Fire. Hard Times. Lizzie 
Leigh. The Miner’s Daughters. Fortune 
Wilfred, etc., % 1 50 

All subsequent works by Charles Dickens will be 
issued in uniform style with the above. 

“Washington Irving had the last production of Dick- 
ens lying open upon his table. In course of conversa- 
tion, Mr. Irving spoke appreciatingly of ‘ multitudes of 
authors of the present day ;’ ‘but,’ he added, with em- 
phasis, ‘ Dickens is above all of his cotemporaries.’ ”— 

A Day at Sunny-Side. 


Price $1 


“ 


aia a a 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. THOUGHTS IN VERSE 
FOR THE SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS THROUGH- 
OUT THE YEAR. By the Rev. John Keble. A beau- 
tiful gift-book for all seasons. The illustrations are as 
follows, all original designs by C. H.Schmolze: “ Christ- 
mas Day,” “* Morning,” “ Evening,” “ Hezekiah,” “‘ The 
Bow,” “ Easter Morning,” ‘‘ Far opening down,” “‘ Moses 
on the Mount,” * Man’s Portion is to die.” The pub- 
lishers, E. H. BuTLer & Co., have exhausted all that 
the art of the paper-maker, printer, and binder can do 
in the production of this beautiful work. The designs 
are all original; and the engravings have been executed 
by the best artists in London. The object of the book 
is to afford assistance to any person to bring his thoughts 
and feelings into unison with those recommended and 
exemplified in the prayer-book. The work does not 
furnish a complete series of compositions, being in many 
parts rather adapted, with more or less propriety, to the 
successive portions of the Liturgy than originally sug- 
gested by them. Something has been added at the end 
concerning the several occasional services, which con- 
stitute, from their personal and domestic nature, the 
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most perfect instance of that soothing tendency in the 
prayer-book, which is the chief purpose of the book to 
exhibit. We recommend to every Christian family the 
purchase of this splendid work. 


From REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, New York, 
through W. B. Zreser, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. 
By a Member of the Household of His late Majesty, 
Nussir-u-Deen, King of Oude. Life in the East, espe- 
cially as it is passed in the court of an Eastern king, 
cannot but present to us of the West scenes as strange 
and romantic as fre to be found in any fiction. Such, 
at least, is the conclusion to which we have come, after 
a thorough perusal of the interesting and instructive 
volume the title of which is given above. It is, we are 
informed by the preface, “a record of facts, not in any 
case fictitious.” This strict truthfulness, however, 
does not render it dry and unentertaining; while, of 
course, the information it imparts, with regard to Ori- 
ental manners and customs, is thereby so much the 
more enhanced in value, 

THEJAPAN EXPEDITION—Japan and around the 
World: an Account of three Visits to the Japanese Em- 
pire, with Sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good 
Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, China, and Loo- 
Choo. By J. W. Spalding, of the U. S. Steam Frigate 
Mississippi, Flag-Ship of the Expedition. With eight 
illustrations in tint. This is an easy, off-hand, but yet 
well-written narrative of what its author witnessed and 
experienced as one of the late national expedition to 
Japan. Such a narrative cannot but be regarded as 
interesting, presenting to us, as it does, vivid pictures 
of a country and people hitherto comparatively un- 
known—of the “ kingdom of the origin of the sun”’—of 
the wonderful Cipango, in searching for which Colum- 
bus, the discoverer, was so fortunate as to bring to light 
the great Western World. In addition to his own ob- 
servations, Mr. Spalding favors us with a concise, but 
satisfactory history of the Japanese Empire, drawn 
from sources not within the reach of every one, indeed, 
but still accessible enough to prove that the country, its 
nistory and religion, and the manners and customs of 
its people, are shrouded in a darkness easily removable 
by an inquiring and somewhat earnest student. Afford- 
ing to the reader a valuable store of information, as 
well as a full share of entertainment, this book of tra- 
vels displays an amount of common sense and good 
judgment in its author which seldom falls to the lot of 
travellers, who, as a general thing, measure everything 
in a strange land by the religious, political, and social 
standards of their own. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE 
HOUSE OF HANOVER. By Dr. Doran, author of 
* Habits and Men,” “ Table Traits,” &. In two vol- 
umes. With the style of Dr. Doran, as being somewhat 
unsuited to the topics upon which he treats, we have 
never been particularly pleased, nor with the frequently 
gossipping nature of his facts, and the flippant charac- 
ter of his observations in regardtothem. Consequently, 
though ready to admit the variety and extent of his 
learning and research, we seldom embrace his historic 
conclusions without a considerable degree of hesitation 
and doubt. Yet, if we cannot always be assured that 
the doctor’s conclusions are correct, and do sometimes 
shake our heads doubtfully at not a few of his facts, we 
can scarcely fail to derive instruction from his works, 
as we always do amusement and entertainment. In 

vol. L11.—8 





the volumes before us, which open with the melancholy 
and romantic history ot Sophia Dorothea, the wife of 
George the First, of England, we notice all the peculi- 
arities of their author’s intellect. What more need we 
say than that the subjects are by no means dry and 
uninteresting, while, undoubtedly, he who treats of 
them is no dull writer? 


From Harrer & BrotTHers, N. Y., through PARRY 
& McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

HOARYHEAD AND M’DONNER, By Jacob Ab- 
bott. Verygreatly improved. With numeroys engrav- 
ings. Most of our readers are probably well acquainted, 
or at least ought to be, with such of the writings of the 
Rev. Mr. Abbott as are intended for the entertainment 
and instruction of the young, and particularly with the 
now well-known and almost universally popular stories 
of Hoaryhead and M’Donner. These tales, forming the 
fourth and last volume of “Jacob Abbott’s Young 
Christian Series”—of which, by the way, they seem to 
us to be the first—have a decided connection, and, in 
the words of the author, ‘“are designed to illustrate the 
very radical character of the change by which the 
Christian life is begun.’’ Of the engravings which em- 
bellish these narratives we cannot speak too highly. 
They seem to have been designed by one familiar with 
the very scenes and incidents which they illustrate, and 
are executed with the most praiseworthy skill. 

HARPER’S STORY BOOKS. These volumes con- 
trive to increase in interest. They are very cheap at 
twenty-five cents a number; the engravings are worth 
more money. 


From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :-— 

MYSTERIES OF PARIS. By Eugene Sue. Peter- 
son’s uniform edition of Eugene Sue’s works. Only 
unabridged edition. Two volumes. Price 50 cents 
each. Sent by mail, to any one, free of postage, for one 
dollar. 

THE FEMALE BLUEBEARD; or, the Woman with 
many Husbands. By Eugene Sue. Three volumes, 
complete in one. This is styled by the publishers “‘ Eu- 
gene Sue’s great work.’’ The plot and ineidents are 
decidedly romantic, full of the deepest excitement and 
interest, and by no means such as the title of the book 
would lead us to suppose them to be, Price 25 cents; 
sent by mail free of postage. 

From W. P. Fetripce & Co., N. Y., through 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

FARERINO: a Romance. By George Sand. Trans- 
lated by a Lady. Preceded by a biographical sketch of 
the distinguished authoress, by Oliver S. Leland. 

From Garrett & Co., N. Y., through Lippincorr, 
Philadelphia :— 

MARRIAGE A LOTTERY. By Mrs. Grey, author 
of “ Rectory Guest,” “ The Duke and the Cousin,” etc. 
etc. This is a story of high life in aristocratic circles 
in England. We think it is quite prebable that the in- 
cidents and the characters so graphically related and 
delineated by the author will be found to have their 
counterparts even in.the remote regions of our own fair 
republic. 


From Garrett & Co., New York, through PeTer- 
son, Philadelphia :— 

FRANK HILTON; or, the Queen’s Own, Literally 
crammed full of the strangest, most romantic, and most 
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exciting incidents, this novel is one which few readers 
will care to lay down unfinished, after they have once 
entered into the spirit of the narrative. 

From Mason Brotuers, N. Y., through PeTERsON, 
Philadelphia :— 

SPEECHES OF GERRIT SMITH IN CONGRESS. 
This is a handsomely printed volume, with a portrait. 
Mr. Smith was in Congress but a single session. What- 
ever may be thought of his political opinions, as ex- 
pressed in his numerous speeches, they are unquestion- 
able evidences of his industry under the pressure of ill 
health. 

WAGER OF BATTLE: a Tale of Saxon Slavery in 
Sherwood Forest. By Henry W. Herbert, author of 
“ Marmaduke Wyvil,” “ The Roman Traitor,” “ Oliver 
Cromwell,” etc. etc. This beautiful and deeply ab- 
sorbing romance, written in its author’s usually full 
and richly eloquent style, is descriptive of the manners, 
customs, and institutions of the Saxon and Norman 
inhabitants of England in the twelfth century, and is 
intended to illustrate the nature of Saxon serfdom at 
that particular period, 


From De Witt & DAvEeNPorT, New York :— 

SCENES IN THE PRACTICE OF A NEW YORK 
SURGEON. By Edward H. Dixon, M. D., Editor of 
the “Scalpel.” With eight illustrations by Darley, 
engraved by N. Orr. The powerfully written sketches 
which comprise the four hundred pages of this volume, 
originally appeared in the medical journal named in 
connection with the title. The author is a man of emi- 
nence, we believe, in his profession, and a writer of 
great judgment and feeling. The scenes are diversified, 
having been drawn from the North, the South, the East, 
and the West; from the palaces of the rich and the 
aristocratic, from the homes of the thrifty and indus- 
trious, and from the hovels of the destitute and aban- 
doned. But they are full of sorrow, inducing to melan- 
choly reflections in the reader, who is left without any 
means of relief, either from the depression of his own 
feelings or of those with whose sufferings he is disposed 
to sympathize. The question is whether the continual 
repetition of the class of sketches now under considera- 
tion does not create a morbid sentimentality in the public 
mind, which becomes satisfied with its humanitarian 
duties when it is induced to sob and sigh over such re- 
lations of suffering and distress, without for a moment 
reflecting how much better it would be to set about 
some active and energetic means for the relief of similar 
eases within its own scope. As far as this volume will 
conduce to such high resolves in its readers, we wish it 
an unbounded field for its influences. 

From D. AppLeton & Co., New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

APPLETON’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The charming tales in this miniature library for the 
little folks are all from the pen of Miss M. J. McIntosh, 
whose talents for.adapting her narratives and senti- 
ments to the interest and comprehension of both young 
and old are, we confidently assert, very well known to 
the majority of our readers. The titles of the entertain- 
ing and morally instructive volumes in this juvenile 
library are, severally, as follows: “Rose and Lillie 
Stanhope, or the Power of Conscience;’’ “ Grace and 
Clara, or be Just before you are Generous ;” “ Emily 
Herbert, or the Happy Home ;’’ “Jessie Graham, or 
Friends dear, but Truth dearer ;” “ Ellen Leslie, or the 








Reward of Self-Control ;” “ Blind Alice;” and “ Flo- 


rence Arnott, or is she Generous ?”’ 

JUNO CLIFFORD. A Tale. The plot of this work, 
which is original and difficult, has been conducted very 
ably by the unknown author. The principal actors in 
the scenes are persons of intense passion and feeling, 
and whose conduct it is not at all times possible to re- 
concile with the dictates of reason orvirtue. The pecu- 
liarities of their characters, however, are developed 
with equal force and prudence, and the whole tendency 
of the tale so carefully managed as to subserve the 
cause of morality and religious faith. 

BEECHCROFT. By the author of “ Redclyffe,” 
“ Heartsease,” etc. ete. There is nothing mysterious, 
startling, or profound in this volume; but the moral 
tone is in harmony with that peculiarity of all the au- 
thor’s previous works. The heroes and heroines are all 
little children, whose simple characteristics are drawn 
to the life, and rendered fit subject for our sympathy 
and study, in the pursuit of which we shall not only 
learn many lessons of wisdom in their government, but 
many also in the government of ourselves in all our re- 
lations with the embryo republicans. 


From Joun P. Jewett & Co., Boston :— 

CORA AND THE DOCTOR; ovr, Revelations of a 
Physician’s Wife. This is a pleasant, easily-written 
story of everyday life. Without being exciting or im- 
passioned, there is enough of interest to keep up the 
attention to the end; and there is nothing in it factitious 
or overdrawn, as in so many of our modern novels. 
The moral is pure and healthy; and in Doctor Lennox, 
that model of a good physician, the author has shown 
how wide an influence men of that profession may 
exert if they choose. Cora is a true and loving woman, 
reverencing her husband as he deserved, and well ful- 
filling her share of their common duties. It is a work 
which will be generally read and liked. 

From SHELDON, LAMPpoRT, & BLAKEMAN, New 
York :— 

ASPIRATION. An Autobiography of Girlhood. By 
Mrs. Manners. Second edition. We are glad to see 
that this book has been successful, as it richly deserves 
success. The purpose of the writer “to be faithful to 
the soul, advancing into a cultivated maturity of woman- 
hood”’ of the highest importance; and she has displayed 
good sense, refined taste, and no ordinary genius in the 
development of her plan. Read the book, young ladies; 
it will make you better and happier. 


From Parry & McMILLAy, Philadelphia :— 

HELEN LEESON: a Peep at New York Society. The 
incidents, character, and details of this volume are far 
more favorable to the condition of fashionabie society 
in New York than most of the sketches and representa- 
tions that have appeared within the last few years. 
The author has thought that the little sarcasm which 
has been indulged in relation to the errors of New York 
society has rendered their censures unproductive of a 
beneficial result, and has therefore adopted a different 
plan, and endeavors to show that the fashionables are 
not all the vain and heartless beings they have been 
represented, The book is written with spirit and much 
good feeling, and will not only have a tendency to cor- 
rect some of the acknowledged foibles of those in de- 
fence of whom the author has labored, but also to 
correct some erroneous impressions in regard to a class 
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against whom an envious and unsparing warfare, as 
malignant as it was undiscriminating, has been kept up 
for years, the only effect of which has been to widen the 
social breach between honest wealth and honest poverty. 

From STRINGER & TOWNSEND, New York :— 

COOPER’S NOVELS. Uniform Edilion. We have 
received from the publishers twenty-two of the thirty- 
four volumes of the works of this eminent and truly 
American author; the edition is a fine one, printed 
with clear type on fine white paper. Is there an Ameri- 
can library complete without the works of his renowned 
countryman? We answer emphatically no! Is it not 
better to have a handsome edition at a reasonable price 
than to pick up portions of different editions? The very 
low price these volumes are furnished at places it in the 
power of every person to have a complete set at a very 
reasonable outlay. Who is it that does not remember 
the excitement when the “ Spy” made its appearance? 
—by the way, it forms the libretto of an opera to be 
produced at the Academy of Music, New York—then the 
* Pioneer,”’ closely foilowed by other volumes of equal 
interest. We will cheerfully give our aid to procure 
these handsome and entertaining volumes, and lend any 
assistance in our power to see them placed on the library 
shelves of our countrymen; the people’s edition of the 
works of J. Fennimore Cooper should have a place there. 


From H. Lone & BrotHers, New York :— 

ALMACK’S: a Tale of English Socicty. This is a 
new edition of a truly delightful novel, written in a 
lively and attractive style, and presenting to us nume- 
rous graphic pictures of English fashionable life. 

From J. C. Denny, N. Y., Pariirps, Sampson, & 
Co., Boston, and H. W. Dersy, Cincinnati, through 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :-— 

WINNIE ANDI. This volume belongs to a class of 
novels which appear to have become very popular, 
although somewhat prosy, and by no means original or 
philosophical in their invention or investigations. It is, 
nevertheless, an interesting family narrative, written 
in an easy, natural, and rather attractive style. The 
morality of the work is unexceptionable, 

From Pxrriirps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, and J. C. 
Dersy, New York, through Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN JUST EN- 
TERING UPON PRACTICE. By James Jackson, 
M. D., LL. D. The author of these instructive letters 
is a gentleman of great experience in all the practical 
duties of a medical adviser, the importance of which it 
is the object of this treatise to impress on the minds of 
his readers. The doctor has filled the highest stations 
in colleges and hospitals, and has received from insti- 
tutions and societies, at home and abroad, the usual 
professional honors. 


From C. Scripner, New York, through Parry & 
McMILtaN, Philadelphia :-— 

THE LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. 
By Eugene Lawrence. In two volumes. We have 
dipped into these volumes, but we cannot say that we 
have read them page by page, and are therefore not at 
liberty to speak of their contents with that certainty of 
an unbiased judgment which it is always necessary to 
observe in the recommendation or condemnation of 
works professedly of an historical character. Thetitle, 
hgprever, will very naturally attract the attention of 
the student, and he will probably rejoice in the oppor- 
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tunity of investigating, in close connection with each 
other, the lives of twenty-three British historians, dat- 
ing from the earliest literary period down to that of 
Swift. 

From Lucas BroTHeErs (successors to FIELDING 
Lucas, Jr.), 17 Market Street, Baltimore :— 

We have received from the above firm a number of 
specimen sheets of a new and enlarged and splendidly 
illustrated edition of FLORA’S DICTIONARY, by 
Mrs. E. W. Wirt, of Virginia. It will be printed in 
quarto form, and contain 230 embellished pages, inter- 
spersed with upwards of five hundred wood engravings. 
These engravings are very appropriate, and the depart- 
ment of the work to which they belong displays re- 
markable taste, as well in the selection of flowers as in 
appropriate selections from the wide and diversified 
fields and gardens of literature. But, independent of 
the letter-press, there will be fifty-six groups colored 
from nature, illustrating all the flowers named in the 
book. We cordially wish the enterprising publishers 
success in their laudable, but expensive undertaking. 
To foster a love of flowers is to awaken the heart to the 
veneration and the love of God. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD, OR GEOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY. A work comprising over two thousand pages, 
containing above 20,000 more geographical notices than 
any other Gazetteer of the world. And including a 
greater amount of matter than any other single volume 
in the English language. Edited by J. Thomas, M. D., 
and T. Baldwin, assisted by several other gentlemen. 

This magnificent work has been so universally ap- 
proved, so critically and carefully examined, and so 
diligently compared with similar compilations which 
had preceded its publication, and the latest of which 
was intended to have attained precedence in the esti- 
mation and patronage of the public, that it would seem 
to be an effort of useless labor for us to attempt its 
eulogy. We may be permitted to state, however, that, 
in our opinion, this new Gazetteer is a work of unpre- 
cedented geographical research, accomplished by intense 
toil and the most assiduous application. It is unques- 
tionably without a competitor in either Europe or Ame- 
rica. It is, indeed, the only complete, correct, and 
systematic work of the kind that has ever appeared 
from the press of any country, and, being such, is not 
only honorable to its authors and publishers, but a 
lasting monument to the statistical literature of the 
age. It is such a work as will quickly and naturally 
find its way into all our private and public libraries, 
into our counting-houses and public offices, national, 
state, and municipal, into all our schools, academies, 
and colleges, and into the religious homes and studious 
companionship of all who desire to pronounce perfectly, 
to state facts correctly, and to be certain, in their descrip- 
tions of places, of their true positions, their undoubted 
resources, their population, progress, and prospects. 

Through Jonn P. Jewett & Co., Buston, and Jew- 
ETT, Proctor, & WORTHINGTON, Cleveland, through 
SHELDON, LAMPORT, & BLAKEMAN, New York :— 

INSIDE VIEW OF SLAVERY; or, a Tour among 
the Planters. By C. G. Parsons, M. D. 


WE nave been obliged to omit two pages of our book 
notices; they will appear next month. 
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Our January Number is now presented to our humer- 
ous subscribers, and we put the question to them 
candidly, if they ever saw finer engravings, or better 
reading matter in any magazine published in this 
country, or as good; the two leading plates have never 
been excelled. The title is from an original drawing 
prepared by Schussele. Did any body ever hear of any 
other magazine having plates designed expressly for 
them! These two plates are the commencement of our 
beautiful series, and we can therefore promise that every 
future number of the “* Book” will be as rich in decora- 
tions as the present number—always excepting the title, 
which is only given in one number of the year. We also 
give another of the truly magnificent pieces of work for 
ladies, printed in colors, and it contains the word “ wel- 
come ;” which we cheerfully extend to all our subscribers. 
It is an apt illustration for the commencement of the 
year. Our fashion plate is in a new style, which enables 
us to give more figures, We will see how long we shall 
be the sole possessor of this peculiarity; not long, we 
presume. To all our 100,000 subscribers we cheerfully 
and thankfully wish a Happy New Year! 

Our title page, “ These are my Jewels,’ is one of 
those scenes that come home tu the hearts of every one, 
but particularly the married ones. Look at it, ye bache- 
lor editors, and envy—regret that ye did not marry 
years ago—but it is vain to regret, be up and moving; 
lose no time, 





We have had numerous requests for that famous 
Russian salve of Redding & Co. of Boston. It is an 
article that should be in every farmer’s house. They, 
and their workmen, frequently meet with serious 
injuries, which, if immediately looked to, may soon be 
cured; but, as frequently the doctor lives far off, time 
and opportunity are too often lost. Now, the Russia salve 
is a certain remedy, and any one can apply it. The 
kick of a horse produces severe bruises, which the salve 
soon cures. Then, there are accidents in harvest-time, 
from scythes, hooks, &., and falls from ladders in the 
orchard, or eruptions from exposure to the sun, besides 
scores of other accidents, which the Russia salve cures 
without fail. Let every farmer have a box of it on hand, 
it may save him many a good hand in busy times, and 
the expense 1s but atrifie, It is emphatically the far- 
mer’s friend! 

It is sold in boxes at 25 cts., 50 cts., and $1 00. 

Mr. G. Spencer Jones, the Hon. secretary of the 
Cosmopolitan Art Union, informs us that the prospects 
of this institution look very bright this year. He desires 
us to mention to the subscribers to the “‘ Lady’s Book”’ 
that those who took that publication last year got most 
of the prizes. The lady to whom the Greek Slave was 
awarded, says she got two prizes, the statue and the 
** Lady’s Book.” 


Gopey’s LApy’s Book as A New YEAR’s PRESENT.— 
So many of our exchanges have made this recommen- 
dation that we cannot give them all credit; so we thank 
them all. It certainly will remind a lady twelve times 
in the year of the donor, to say nothing of the good taste 
of so appropriate a present. An early copy will be sent 


to any person wishing a specimen either to subscribe or 
make up a club. 








a 


Tue New York “Waverley Advocate” says: “ Where 
else, we would ask, can such an amount of such reading 
matter, with such a quantity of plates and engravings 
be obtained, at such a price—$1 67 cents per year the 
club price for 6 or 12 copies, and where is the person that 
cannot raise that amount! 

AT a late fashionable wedding, the bride was dressed 
in a white glacé high dress, with two deep flounces of 
the richest Brussels lace, bretelles and sleeves of the 
#ame. She wore on her head a wreath of orange 
flowers, over which was thrown a superb Brussels scarf 
veil. The bridesmaids’ dresses were of white glacé, the 
flounces edged with blue; the bonnets of white forrey, 
with blue feather fringe. 

Hippen Patu.—We find the following notice of this 
excellent work in the New York “Courier and En- 
quirer.” 

“It will every way sustain the praise so worthily won 
by the author’s first effort. It exhibits the same health- 
ful sentiment and beautiful feeling; the same truthful 
simplicity, and yet charming elegance; the same just 
appreciation of different phases uf social and domestic 
life. The tale is one of American life, and is most aptly 
and gracefully wrought.” 

We will send “ Hidden Path” and pay postage on it, 
on receipt of $1 25. 

Lapy’s Boox ror Fancy Farrs, AND PREMIUMS 
AT AGRICULTURAL Farrs.—Since the publication in 
our last from the West Chester “ Herald,” we have had 
several orders for the “ Book” for premiums, and for 
sale at fairs. They say it is the best premium they ean 
offer, and nothing is more saleable at the tables of the 
“ Fair” Jadies. 

CLuBs AND SINGLE SuBscRIBERS.—The rush has 
commenced, and with it our nightly vigils; we are doing 
what we were so succeasful in last year, and that is, 
sending off to every subscriber on the day the order is 
received ; there will be no delay, although “we are a 
borrower on the night, for a dark hour or twain.” 

Berore affliction is digested, consolation ever comes 
too soon; and after it is digested, it comes too late; 
there is but one mark between these two, as fine almost 
as a hair, for a comforter to take aim at. 

WE call attention to the advertisement on our cover 
of the desk and chair manufactory of Mr. R. Paton, 24 
Grove St. New York. Mr. P. is the most extensive 
manufacturer of fancy and school desks and chairs, in 
the Union, and receives orders from all parts of it. His 
variety is unbounded, and for ease and comfort both in 
desks and chairs, for pupils and teachers. his manu- 
facture is not to be equalled. We advise all public 
establishments, whether schools, court houses, or houses 
of assembly, to consult Mr. Paton before fitting up, as 
his prices are reasonable and his taste undoubted. 


We have received a new invoice of Rapp’s Extra Gold 
Pens, and a very choice lot it is. We annex the prices 
without holders. 


Goose-quill size . . . . . . $2. 
Swan “ “ e e e ° e + $2 50, 
Condor * es . Py . ° - $6. 


Best fourteen carat gold, and pens warranted. ° 
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Our DovsLe Pace Curs.—This is a new feature 
with us, and in this number we give a child’s bib. Our 
readers will perceive the advantage in thus publishing 
the full size of the article. 


Extract of a letter from Mississippi :— 

“ The undefinable grace of Godey’s fashions remains 
yet a mystery to our country mantua-makers, and 
patterns direct from this first of magazines, seem requi- 
site to give the stamp of fashion. We admire your 
pleasant chitchat about familiar and household garments 
very much.”? 

Nakep Leaecep CuILpReEN.--Now that the cold 
weather has set in, some parents seem to try hard to 
subject the poor children to rheumatism and other com- 
plaints, by forcing them to parade the streets without 
any covering on their legs. We say “forced,’’ because 
we are sure that if left to the children’s choice, they 
would rather have warm covering on theirlimbs. Such 
parents are unnatural, and should come under the sur- 
veillance of a “society for the protection of children.” 

An UNENVIABLE PoPpuLARity.—Godey’s “ Lady’s 
Book”? has been received. Godey always makes its 
appearance ahead of time, and is the only periodical 
that we exchange with that appears to be popular with 
those thai borrow and refuse to subscribe.—Democrat 
and Sentinel, Ebensburg. 

“ Woman’s Recorp.” A Biographical Dictionary 
of all Distinguished Women from the Creation to A. D. 
1864. Arranged in four eras. With Selections from 
female writers of every age. By Mrs. Sarah Josepha 
Hale, author of “* Northwood,” “ Vigil of Love,’ “ Si- 
beria,”’ “ Bible Reading Book,’ &c. &c. Illustrated by 
two hundred and thirty portraits, engraved on wood by 
Lossing & Barritt. Second edition, revised with addi- 
tions, pp. 912. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

We are glad to announce that this splendid book is 
now in the market. In its holiday binding’it is one of 
the most appropriate presents for a lady that can be 
found; and more plainly done up, like a friend who is 
always useful, it will be a family favorite. We under- 
stand it has been introduced into many school libraries 
at the East, and is considered indispensable as a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. This, we believe, will give the 
author more pleasure than any other commendation the 
work has obtained, though we venture to whisper, con- 
fidentially to our readers, that Royal ladies have writ- 
ten her in praise of “* Woman’s Record.” We will fur- 
nish the book at $5. 


How would you like such a wish if you were our size? 

Godey’s “ Lady’s Book”? with its usual prettiness, 
promptness, and politeness, is on ourtable. We marvel 
how those ladies exist who are not regaled every month 
with a feast of Godey’s providing. Health and happi- 
ness to Godey! May he live a thousand years, and his 
shadow never be less.—Record, Westchester. 

WILL those who address us please be particular, and 
direct to Philadelphia, as sometimes letters are directed 
to L. A. Godey, New York. 

WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of 
any kind that our correspondents have tried, and know 
to be good. 

s* 








Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :-— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, frog $4 50 to $10 
Bracelets, from $3 to $16. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 


BALM OF A THOUSAND FLOWERS.—Mr. Peterson the 
agent, informs us that he finds it almost impossible to 
supply the demand for this most excellent article. 

How Doctors DisaGree.—In our December No. we 
published a recipe to remove discoloration occasioned 
by bruises, recommending warm water. An M. D. 
friend of ours says, use cold water. Ice water if it can 
be had; apply it constantly. Rather a difference, 

Joun G. Tritton & Co. of Newburyport, are the 
wholesale manufacturers of the magic paper we sell. 
And we think that they can testify that we sell enough 
of it. 

THE art of economy is drawing in as much as one 
can, but unfortunately young ladies will apply this 
“drawing in” to their own bodies, when they wish to 
avoid anything like a waist. 

SOMETHING NEW IN Hark Worx.—Madame L. 
Kampmann, of this city, has undertaken to get up for us, 
mourning pins composed of hair. Weeping willows, 
tombs, trees, &c., on ivory, making a very pretty picture. 
They will be furnished set in gold, for a breast pin, for 
$12,00. 

SATURDAY EVENING MAIL.—We take great pleasure 
in calling attention to this very excellent first class 
weekly paper. It is published by Dr. Patrick, and is 
edited by him, assisted by a very talented corps of editors. 
There is one thing we give the doctor credit for, and that 
is, his paper is universally good throughout the year. 
A peculiarity, we might add, that all our weekly papers 
have. We will furnish the “ Mail” and “ Lady’s Book” 
one year on receipt of $4 00 

WE ASK ATTENTION TO OUR ADVERTISEMENT FOR 
1856.—As we have before stated it is impossible for us 
to tell all we mean to do each year; and we have now 
to announce two additional writers: Miss Metta Vic- 
toria Fuller, and Mrs. E. F. Ellet. Each of these ladies 
will contribute to the literature of the “‘ Book” during 
the year. 





My next effort shall be for Godey exclusively, for if 
any magazine deserves the patronage of the ladies, yes, 
of everybody, it is the “ Lady’s Book ;” that is, if true 
merit is worth anything, for it is verily the nonpareil of 
magazines. F. R., Ala. 


Tne patierns in this number can all be readily copied 
by using our copying paper. Price 256 cents a package, 
containing several colors. 
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WILL our subscribers please see to this when having 
their letters registered? 

REGISTERED LetrtTeRs.—The Washington (D. C.) 
* Union” makes the following remarks: “‘ Several weeks 
ago, we stated that the postmasters should make no 
record or marks upon registered letters by which the 
tact of their containing money or other valuables may > 
be suspected or made known, some postmasters having 
written the word ‘ regis‘ered’ on the backs of letters. 
Our attention has again beep called to the fact in con- 
sequence of some postmasters still continuing so to 
indorse letters mailed at their offices; and we have 
been requested to say that it is contrary to the post- 
office instructions thus to distinguish a registered letter. 
We were informed that in some offices a stamp had 
been used.” 








n_ 





weennnnmenmm™. 


TrutnH is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, sits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware; a lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s invention 
upon the rack, and one trick needs a great many more 
to make it good. ; 


THEY all say the same as the Plainfield “ Gazette.” 
“ Although Godey made some pretty extravagant pro- 
mises at the beginning of the present year, we believe 
he has fulfilled every one of them faithfully.” 

You will find that it will be necessary to repeat the 
same at the end of every year. 





Ir persons will subscribe to any one offering the 
* Book”’ at a less price than we do, it must be on their 
own responsibility. We will not be responsible for any 
contracts excepting those made directly with ourself. 





FRIEND SLADE, what difference do years make when 
the heart remains young? You are right, we don’t 
grow old except in looks. More than a quarter of a 
century has passed, since we exchanged greetings, and 
perhaps at the end of another quarter, we may still be 
here to pass our compliments to each other. 

Bropte has given us but one fashion this month. He 
is saving his energies for his spring issue. 

Ever ANxI0USs TO OBLIGE OUR FEMALE READ- 
ERs.—We intend giving, from time to time, engravings 
of articles for domestic use, and also mention where 
they may be had; and we will purchase for them, or 
they may send direct to the seller. All the articles that 
follow can be had of E, W. Carry, Swaim’s Building, 
Chestnut Street below Seventh, Philadelphia. 


IVORY HANDLE CUTLERY, SILVER FERRULE, 








No. 1.—CaRveErs, 
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No. 2.—GAME CARVERS. 
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No 3.—F.LutTep STEeL. 
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No. 4.—TEA AND DINNER KNIVES. 








Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, are drawings of one of the newest pat- 
terns of Tea and Dinner Knives and Carvers. The 
handles are oval—a shape convenient and pleasant to 
the hand—are of fine ivory, highly polished, with solid 
silver ferrules. Another new pattern has richly carved 
pearl handles and silver mountings, in sets of fifty-eight 
prices, in rosewood and coromandel cases—the highest 
perfection of the art. Each pattern is made with steel 
or silver plated blades. Plated blades do not rust or 
require scouring. 





No. 6.—NutT CRACKER. 


No. 5, is a new patent Nut Cracker. It prevents the 
kernel from being crushed and the nut from slipping. 


ESE ~~ — 


No. 6.—NvtT Picks. 
No. 6, are Nut Picks to match cutlery. 





No. 7.—PLATE WARMERS. 


No. 7, shows the front and top of a Plate Warmer— 
an article of great convenience for the dining-room. 
There are a variety of patterns, among which are Gothic, 
Corinthian, helmet, arch, and cushion top, elegantly or- 
namented in gilt, enamel, landscapes, bouquets, &c. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

“ Mrs. C. W. C.”’—Sent patterns 17th. 

“Miss A. E. P.”—Sent patterns 17th. 

“ Mrs. E. P. P.”"—Sent hair ear-rings 17th. 

“ Miss D. A. S8.”"—Sent hair ring and bracelet 17th. 




















CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP. 
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“J. R. S.”—Sent hair bracelet 18th. 

“J. E. S."—Yeur best plan is to remit here, and then 
you will procure the “‘ Book”’ for twenty-five cents per 
month; “ Harper” and “ Godey” one year for $4 50. 

“Miss B.”—“ Hidden Path” and “ Alone” we can 
send for $2 26. 

“Mrs. G. W. W.”—Sent patterns 18th. 

“A, Y. & 8.".—Sent patterns 19th. 

“'W. F. B.”—Sent Rapp’s condor gold pen 19th. 

“ Mrs. V.S.S.’—Gentlemen’s collars and wristbands 
are made entirely according to the taste of the wearer, 
no two being alike; it would be impossible to send you 
every pattern. 

“ Mary and Bertha” will see that we have complied 
with their request about the outline flowers. 

“ Mrs. F. H.”—Sent patterns 23d. 

“ Mrs. O. B.’’—Sent patterns 23d. 

* Miss E, 8S. K.’*—Sent patterns 24th. 

“Mrs. J. M. B.”—Sent goods by Harnden’s express 
24th. 

“ Mrs. M. A. G.”—Sent pattern and music 24th. 

“ Miss J. E. P.”—Sent patterns 25th. 

* Miss D. R.”°—An invitation to a ball or large party 
should be given at least a week beforehand. 

* J. J., Jr."—Sent hair ring 26th. 

* Mrs. E. C, S.”"—Sent hair ring 26th. 

“ Mrs. R. K. G.’’—Sent coral, toil ciré and cotton 27th. 

“ F, R.”—Sent diamond ring 27th. 

“ Mrs. W. E. C.”"—Sent patterns 27th. 

* Miss E. E. McC,.”—Sent patterns and hair ring 29th. 

** Mrs. M. J.”,—Sent hair breastpin 29th. 

“ Miss A.’’—Sent two hair rings 29th. 

“J. M. E.”—Sent pattern 30th. 

* Mrs. S. T.”—Sent box by Adams & Co. 30th. 

* Miss B.’’—Sent to you 30th. 

“y. L. G. H.”—Sent bonnet and embroideries by 
Harnden’s express 31st. 

* Miss L. F. T.’’--Sent patterns Ist. 

* Miss R, S. O.”—Sent hair fob-chain Ist. 

“ Mrs. S. C, J.”"—Sent patterns, cotton, &c. Ist. 

“ Mrs. A. X. B.”’—Sent patterns Ist. 

* Mrs. J. W. H.”’—Sent patterns Ist. 

“Mrs. A. E, ¥.’’—Sent patterns Ist. 

* Mrs. C. W.’’—Sent patterns Ist. 

‘* Mrs. Y. De A.”—Sent hair bracelet and pin Ist. 

“ Miss S. McM.”—Sent necklace Ist. 

“J. W. K.”—Sent box by mail Ist. 

“KE. M. L. or W. E. W.,”? Sacramento, forgot to en- 
close a stamp; and the postage is ten cents. 

“ Mrs. M. K.”*—Sent patterns 3d. 

“R, S. W.’—Sent patterns 3d. 

“ Mise L. H. R.?°—Sent patterns 3d. 

“ Miss D. R.”—Sent toil ciré and buttons Sth. 

“ Miss A. M. S.”—Sent your piano by people’s line 
6th. 

“ Miss M. McA.”"—Sent Rapp’s pen 5th. 

“ Miss O. H. S.”—Sent hair fob-chain 5th. 

“§. D."—It can’t be sent by mail, and express charges 
would be four times the worth of the article. 

“C. W. A.”—Sent pattern 6th. 

“ EF. L. 8.°—Sent toil ciré and hair breastpin 6th. 

“ Migs C. K. R. L.”"—Sent patterns 6th. 

“ Mise L. A. C.”—Sent patterns 6th. 

*“ Miss J. V. D.”—Sent embroidery patterns 6th. 

“J, A. B.”—Sent books by mail 6th. 

“O, V. S."—We can attend to no such commission. 

“A. R.”—Sent books by mail 6th. 

“ Miss A. E. F.”—Sent Coraco Bugenie 6th. 

“ Mrs. A. McD.”’°—Sent your gloves 6th. 
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“ Miss E..T. H.”—No gentleman would do so. 

“Mrs. H. A.’’°—Pound for pound is the only proper 
way. 

“ Elsie.”—A well-bred lady or gentleman never makes 
use of double entendre. 

* Mrs. N. B. P.”—Sent patterns for boys. 

“ Miss R. O’D.”—On the right orthe left; the question 
has never been settled. 

“§, D. P."—White gloves or very light-colored ones, 
not black, should be drawn on before entering the room. 

* Cynthia” is correct; if we do not accept an article, 
we do not ridicule it. 

“Mrs. M. D. L.”—Sent patterns 7th. 

“ Mrs. G. H. J.”—Sent colored cottons 7th. 

“ Mrs. C. A. J."—Sent patterns 7th. 

“ Madame M. L. H.”—Sent tidy patterns, &c. Sth. 

“Mrs. M. L. §”’—Sent Sevastopol 8th. 

“Ww. W. H.”—Sent hair ring 9th. 

“ Mrs. 8. 8. McK.’”’—Sent pattern infant’s dress 9th 

“Miss E. H. D.”—Sent pattern for silk embroidery 
Hh. 

“ Miss M. M.”—Sent colored cottons 9th. 

“ Miss S. C.”—Sent basque and sleeve pattern 9th. 

“Mrs. L. C, M.”—Sent pattern chiid’s dress and 
basque 9th. 

* Mrs. E. R. L.”—Sent pattern for basque 9th. 

* Bonnet.’*—We have received an order for a bonnet 
which has been ready about one month; but the lady 
did not sign her name, and we do not know to whom 
we are to send it. 

“Mrs. J. C. T. B.—Sent bonnets by Adams & Co.’s 
express, 10th. 

“ Mrs. 8S. E. H.”—Sent hair ring 10th. 

“ Mrs. A. H. G.””—Sent patterns for children’s dresses 
10th. 

“ Mrs. D. McR.”*—Sent “ Le Caprice” 10th. 

“ Mrs. V. A. T.”—Sent “ The Alma” 10th. 








Centre-Cable Gossip. 








LINGERIE, 


Or, to speak more plainly, underclothes, have a de- 
cided fashion of their own the present season; and their 
manufacture is fast becoming a separate and profitable 
branch of business. 

We need not go as far as the “ Moniteur” to find the 
greatest variety and elegance in this department of a 
lady’s wardrobe, but describe, by way of amusing those 
who do not aspire to such costly articles, and giving 
valuable information to those who ean and do afford 
them, part of a bridal outfit lately prepared at Genin’s 
Bazaar to the order of a fashionable and wealthy lady 
of New York. 

The dozen indispensable undergarments which were 
most ornamented, were each different in style and 
trimming; the linen was the finest and softest. One 
had a pointed yoke of the heaviest English embroidery, 
lightened by wheel-work, and open stitches of various 
descriptions; the sleeves, open on the top, were shut 
and nearly covered with the same. A second had a 
chemisette of narrow puffs in the most delicate linen 
cambric, separated by rich insertions of the same; sleeves 
to correspond. A third was enriched by Valenciennes 
insertion and edging, fairly crowded into the chemisette, 
etc. etc. All these are intended to be worn without an 
upper body, with lace or muslin chemisettes, for open 
dresses ; of course, the laundress must be a French- 
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woman, and a true artiste, to do justice to apch delicacy 
of material and richness of ornament. It is quite com- 
mon to have the opening in front closed with a set of 
coral, turquoise, mosaic, or plain gold studs. A gold 
button or stud for the neckband is commonly and almost 
invariably worn by ladies now-a-days; on a plain gold 
button, the name or initials is often engraved. Valen- 
ciennes is the only thread lace sufficiently strong for 
underclothing, which causes too frequent and often care- 
less washing ; English embroidery, cambric insertion, 
and edging, plain hem-stitching, etc., are also in com- 
mon use. Buttonhole scalloping, either plain or with 
dots, wheel-work, etc., will last longer than anything; 
if well done, it will outlast the garment. Narrow crimped 
frills of cotton or linen cambric are also in vogue again. 

The night-dresses, skirts for morning-dress, etc., of 
the set above mentioned, defy all description in elegance 
and variety, the same materials and combinations being 
in use; some idea may be formed from the price, which 
did not seem great for the outlay, the night-dresses 
ranging from $16 to $35 and $40 apiece. We consider 
itas the handsomest set of lingerie ever prepared ont 
of Paris, and a chef d’euvre of the establishment in which 
it was prepared, 


WIVES A HELP, OR A HINDRANCE, TO SUCCESS 
IN LIFE. 


A MAN may be the architect of his own fortune; but 
there is no doubt about the truth of the assertion that 
much depends upon his wife’s influence, both spoken and 
acted. It is a venerable sentiment, we are well aware; 
but, therefore, it should have more respect. 

Talking of business failures in a more limited centre- 
table circle than our club, some gentleman remarked— 

“T was in an office to-day where to my certain know- 
ledge the gentleman had net a dollar; he had just told 
me so in fact, and was willing to pay a ruinous percent- 
age for money. Presently, in came his wife, dressed for 
shopping; three flounces that wide on her silk dress, an 
elegant bonnet, and embroideries to match. Well, it 
did not look exactly right.” 

“Oh,” urged a lady, “ perhaps she had been presented 
with these things by some rich uncle or her father.” 

“If she had been, it would be better to keep them in a 
closet until her husband’s business prospects improved; 
and his credit was better; it looked badly.” 

And, again, the constant dropping of reproach for non- 
success. 

It’s certainly very strange, Mr. Dorone! Other peo- 
ple make money ; other people’s wives are not pinched 
at every point of expense after this fashion. Every man 
ought to be able to support his family in comfort; I’m 
sure I don’t see why you can’t. Seems to meeverything 
you take hold of fails on your hands.” 

What man is there who could go cheerfully te busi- 
ness after such a cold bath of a morning; it is the wrong 
way to stimulate flagging energies. It is every woman’s 
place “ to hold the pens” after the fashion of Copperfield’s 
Dora, if she can do no more, to see that there is no waste 
of time or material in the household, as well at that out- 
ward expenditure is curtailed as much as possible; no 
servants are “so confidential” that they are never 
neglectful. If 


“ The best comfort for the lands 
Are the master’s feet and hands,” 


the best savings-bank for any man is in his wife’s thrift 





and prudence. The mistress of a family has certainly 
no idle office; every minute, as well as every farthing, 
must be looked to. In time, and time only, be miserly, 
for spare minutes are its gold dust :— 


“ Sands make the mountain ; 
Minutes make the year.” 


“ She who looketh well to her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness,” is as high praise now from a 
husband’s lips as when the oracular daguerreotye of a 
wise woman was first penned. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“M. L.”"—The second-hand piano for school-room 
can be procured ; but we would not advise the use of 
& very inferior instrument for young pupils. It js a 
mistaken idea that anything answers for beginners; the 
ear, and especially the touch, may be injured by prac- 
tice upon a worn-out piano, and the pupil will not have 
nearly the same ambition. 

“ Mrs. W.”—We cannot comfort you as regards the 
grates. With the greatest attention, polished steel grate- 
fronts contract rust, particularly in summer, when all 
the dampness and vapor of the room are condensed upon 
the cold, polished surface. Those made of cast-iron and 
black leaded are the easiest taken care of; if too open, 
they are very liable to smoke. 

* Mappy N.” certainly seems to be a devotee to the 
pliant art of angling; it is much the fashion now-a- 
days, with northern ladies, particularly those who pasa 
the entire year in the country. We give the rhyme she 
wishes entire :— 


When the wind is in the east, 
Then the fishes do bite least ; 
When the wind is in the west, 
Then the fishes bite the best ; 
When the wind is in the north, 
Then the fishes do come forth ; 
When the wind is in the south, 
It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth.” 


We should decidedly prefer the last wind, as no skill 
of ours would ever get the bait there. 

“ Mas. L. P.,”’ of Chester.—Dryness can be attained 
in garden-walks by shaping the ground properly in form- 
ing them, giving it a decided fall in some directions, and 
placing gratings and lodges for water at the lowest 
points, also by choice of materials for the foundation 
and surface. 

“ A Novice in paying a Call at a fashionable City 
Hotel.”—Give yourcard to the waiter, with your friend’s 
name and residence, as: “‘ Mrs. Jones, of Dayton, Geo.” 
If she is not in, it will be left for her at the office or bar 
of the hotel; and she will probably see it on her return. 
If it is possible, place it in an énvelop, and direct it; 
this will make it more certain of reaching her. 

“JosEPpHiNneE S.’°—Entertaining with ease is a life- 
long study; do not get discouraged at a six months’ 
attempt. Never bore your guests to look at pictures or 
books unless you know that they really care for them. 

“ An AUTHORLING.”—We can only repeat what we 
have already written. Hood’s instructions on the sub- 
ject cannot be too often called to mind :— 

“ Oh, ye poets and prosers, who aspire to write in the 
miscellanies, and, above all—ob, ye palpitating, untried, 
who meditate the offer of your maiden essays to esta- 
blished periodicals, take care, pray ye, take care to cul- 





























FASHIONS, 
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tivate a good, plain, bold, round text! Set up Tompkins 
as well as Pope and Dryden for a model, and have an 
eye to your pot-hooks. Some persons hold that the best 
writers are those who write the best hands; and I have 
known the conductor of a magazine to be converted by 
acrabbed MS.tothesameopinion. Of all things, there- 
fore, be legible, and to that end practise penmanship ; 
if you have never learned, take lessons. Besure to buy 
the best paper, the best ink, the best pens, and then sit 
down and do the best you can; as school-boys do, put 
out your tongue and take pains, so shall she happily 
escape the rash ejection of a jaded editor. So, having 
got into your hand, it is possible that your head may 
follow ; and so last, not least, ye may fortunately avert 
those awful mistakes of the press, which sometimes ruin 
& poet’s sublimest effusion by pantomimically trans- 
forming his roses into noses, and his angels into angles, 
and all his happiness into pappiness.” 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, wor- 
steds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the prvposed erpendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Edttor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
med by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 

FOR JANUARY. 


INTERIOR OF A DRAWING-ROOM. BRIDAL RECEP- 
TION. 

Fig. 1st.—The bride is, of course, the principal figure 
in the group, around which all the rest centre. Dress 
of white silk, with three lace flounces, the upper one 
falling directly from the waist; lace to correspond is 
also gathered in a slight fulness over the corsage, and 
falls over the open sleeve. Bouquets, wreath, and cor- 
don of white roses, orange-flowers, and jassamine, with 
light foliage ; veil of thulle, wide and full. 

Fig. 2d.—Bzidesmaid in a dress of white silk, brocaded 
with rosebuds, and foliage natural shade. Bouquet de 
corsage, white roses and jessamine wreath; jessamine 
and acacia buds drooping in cordons, 
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Fig. 3d.—Guest at the ceremony. Silk robe, with 
flounces, sleeves, and bretelles; a rich pattern woven 
a disposition. Hair in bandeaux, crossed by a Grecian 
braid over the brow. 

Fig. 4th. Guest at reception. Rich taffeta in alter- 
nate plain and brocaded stripes; trimming of bretelles, 
bows on the shoulder, and sash to correspond. Hair in 
waved bandeaux, finished at the back with a barbe of 
black lace. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Our plate consisting of evening-dresses naturally 
brings the same subject first into our chat. It will be 
seen that in each figure the hair is disposed in a differ- 
ent style. Very few ladies go to an evening company, 
opera, or dress concert with the hair plain, even if a few 
bows of black velvet is the only offset to the arrange- 
ment they are accustomed to wear. Having spoken of 
this fully in our novelties for the month, it only remained 
for us to add an exampler of a style suited to the opera 
or the dress-circle of a theatre, Rachel’s presence in the 
country having once more made the latter place of 
amusement thefashion. It is commended by its extreme 
simplicity, while it conforms to a prevailing mode; it is 
suited, we might remark, for any ordinary evening- 
dress. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1st.—Front view; hair in plain bandeaux and 
rojl, crossed by a ribbon of gold and green. 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 24.—Back view of the same, showing the mode 
of arrangement. The hair is parted so that nearly all 
is used in front; and this is subdivided into two parts. 
The bands are first puffed smoothly over the ear; the 
second division is then rolled forward over the ribbon. 
The ends turn under the comb; the remaining portion 
at the back is turned across the small ornamented comb, 
and four ribbon-loops placed so as to conceal all but 
the broad plait from view. The large roll forward is the 
newest point in the arrangement of the hair. It is 
sometimes drawn back instead of being parted on the 
forehead, and a heavy braid passed under it in place 
of the ribbon; this is also very new and effective, 

The combination of black and white still continues to 
be a favorite fashion. Tarleton and Organdy evening- 
dresses have the flounces edged with several rows of 
the narrowest width black velvet ribbon; the sleeves 
and bretelles to correspond. The sleeve of any thin 
material should be first a full plain puff, with a full cap 
or jockey, as it is called, which has the edge trimmed to 
correspond with the flounces or corsage. White silks, 
as mines, taffetas, etc., have flounces or edges of black 
lace. Opera cloaks «f white silk or cashmere, aud 
black lace, or trimmed with ermine, are also worn; 
one of the most recent novelties in opera-cloaks is a 
pointed hood lined with ermine, which has the effect 
of an ermine collar about the throat. 

The winter openings of bonnets have, of course, all 
taken place ; there will be little variation of shape and 


of blonde; plume on the right side, falling forward. 
Bonnet-cap of blonde, mixed with full-blown black 
roses, without foliage. 

Fig. 4th.—Rolled bonnet of deep dlue uncut velvet and 
blonde. The cape is almost invariably pointed the 
present season, and the bonnet, whatever its material, 
tied with a bow of rich ribbon. 

Tartan (plaids of high colors) is very much worn in 
street-dress. Queen Victoria probably set the fashion 
by appearing in a dress of Stuart tartan on her autumn 
visit to Paris; Stuart tartan moire antiques conse- 
quently made their appearance. It has a very com- 
fortable effect in the cold winter months. Tartan 
poplins are also fashionable; either of the last two 
materials may be used with good effect in trimming a 
plain, dull-colored silk or cashmere. 

As an example, we have seen a dress of silver-gray 
silk, with two skirts, each bordered by a deep band of 
tartan moire, cut bias, and edged both ways by a nar- 
row row of black velvet. The basque is edged with the 
same; bretelles en revers to correspond. The corsage 
is high to the throat, and fastened by red cornelian 








: 


style before spring. The peculiarity of the new bonnets 
is the blending of different materials into one harmonious 
effect, and the combination of various styles of trim- 
ming, 80 as to avoid heaviness. Imagine, if you will, 
ribbons, flounces, fruit, lace, feathers, velvets, silk, all 
existing in one bonnet, without a sense of overpowering 
ornament; this we have seen, though we in general our 
artistes are notsolavish. There are, however, no plain 
silks, satins, or velvets worn. Velvet may be the found- 
ation; but satin, moire, and lace lighten it, or the 
reverse, with velvet adapted to the trimming only. 
The ribbons in use are rich beyond description; shaded 
moire antique and taffeta, barred with plush or velvet 
of a vivid contrasting shade, often black on bright 
colors, are among the richest. The foundation of the 
bonnets is usually of satin, with dots of chenille or 
velvet, uncut velvet, etc. etc. . Dark shades brighted by 
contrast in trimming prevail, as brown, black, green, 
purple, and blue. With these, bright-leaved geraniunis, 
fuchsias, red autumn-leaves, deep-hued roses, fruit in 
natural colors, as the vivid red of cherries, ash-berries, 
hips, and haws, are used in profusion outside and in- 
side the brim; singly, in clusters, shaded with lace, or 
mixed with bows and ends of black velvet ribbon. 
Feathers are much in use, ostrich and marabout. We 
give two charming little styles, showing the combination 
we have spoken of. 

Fig. 34.—Drawn-bonnet of brown satin, with bars of 
narrow black velvet, the front shaded with several rows 


Fig. 4. 


buttons; the sleeves are two puffs of the silk, separated 
by bands of the moire. Plaid poplin is a very suitable 
and stylish trimming for plain-colored cashmere or 
mousseline dressing-gowns, which would otherwise be 
too sombre for winter wear. 

Speaking of sombre shades reminds us that we have 
omitted heretofore to notice Brodie’s travelling and 
walking-cloaks of gray beaver, or cadet gray cloth; 
they are at once serviceable and stylish. The shapes 
are varied, and the trimming of black velvet or black 
and gray moire form an excellent contrast; they are 
fastened up the front by steel buttons, and are quite a 
point among the varieties of the season. Asin bonnets, 
80 in cloaks; we see combinations of material, trimming, 
and color are the feature of the present winter in a tour 
through Brodie’s elegant establishment. It is more fully 
thronged and more widely known than ever, being, as 
we have before said, entirely devoted to the one branch 
of importation and manufacture, instead of being merely 
an addition or appendage to a “Stewart’s” or a 
** Beck’s.” FASHION. 
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FLOUNCING FOR EUGENIE SLEEVE. 

















CHILDREN’S DRAWERS. 


SCALLOP FOR INFANTS’ SHIRTS. 
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[From the establishment of G. Brop1£, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


THE PONCHO. 


Iw our last number we depicted “ La Gitana,” of which the above may be regarded asa beautiful variation. | ‘ 
The style we gave last month has become popular beyond our anticipations, for, by being lined and quilted, it 
has not waited for the spring, but has taken its place as a winter garment. 

In the mantelet known as the Poncho, the style of cloth is similar to our last—a species of gray Scotch plaid. 
The hood is gathered slightly, somewhat like that of a reticule; its outside, and the bottom border of the cloak, 
being of different cloth. It is pointed behind and in front; these points are formed by the sides of the circular 
being hollowed at the arms. The trimming consists of a rosette and three streamers of velvet ribbon ; a double 
row of vandyke velvet trimming also surrounds the garment. In front, it is confined by three small transverse 


tabs of cloth, which are fastened by large pear! buttons. 
100 
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FLOWER VASE. IN BEADS. 
(See description.) ru 
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